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Inte a New Land 


HE Yalta communiqué published in this issue 

says many things that the eyes of men every- 
where have wanted to read for many generations. 
It says that the fresh graves of the world’s finest youth 
have made possible a deep and unquestioned unity of 
three great diverse nations which only five years ago 
found even diplomatic friendship very difficult. If the 
forces of history can produce this result between the 
three greatest nations, so diverse in politics, economics 
and cultural traditions, the same thing can happen to 
all the smaller nations of the world as well. 

The question often asked since Pearl Harbor— 
What are we fighting for?—is answered eloquently by 
mighty actions from every portion of the world day 
after day as we read our papers and tune in our radios. 
Only the basest cynic, too demoralized to lay his hand 
to any plow or to serve any cause demanding faith 
and effort, can still protest we stumble blindly in a 
great miasma. Since the publication of the Yalta 
Agreement, since Mr. Churchill spoke to Parliament 
and our President reported to a joint session of the 
Senate and the House, since the cables reported the 
new world labor organization planned in London in 
the closing days of February, since the announcement 
of the World Youth Conference in England next 
August, we have known more clearly than ever before 
just what we are fighting for. We are fighting for a 
new world order framed out of prayers, dreams, hero- 
isms, world credit pools, multilateral agreements to 
protect new governments, trials for Fascist leaders 
whose known crimes are matters of clear record—yes, 
a new world order giving a substantial hope to men 
now living on this earth that their sons will never need 
to wear Congressional Medals or Victoria Crosses or 
the Order of Lenin, nor swing awkwardly through life 
on crutches. 

We talked not long ago with an American air force 
lieutenant who shuttle-bombed Germany and was the 
first to land at a Soviet air base. At a New York 
dinner on the twenty-seventh anniversary of the Red 
Army we recently heard Field Marshal Sir Henry 
- Maitland Wilson, four days back from Yalta, describe 
the full significance of coalition warfare in the Medi- 
terranean Area. We interviewed a journalist lately 
returned from Chungking and discovered further con- 
firmation of the Chinese people’s mounting demand for 
true democracy and unity with all of her anti-Fascist 
forces. These things all fit together. The world is 
making progress at a mighty pace, and now, more than 
ever before, the eyes of the world are on America. Have 
the graves of Iwo Jima and the words of Wendell 
Willkie made it clear the ‘world is one? 

If the churches of America and the Congress of the 
United States rise to equal heights of faith and con- 
secration to the cause of a single world community in 
which no man bears the stamp of inferior status— 


heights achieved at Yalta by three men far from 
perfect—then we also, imperfect but not impotent, can 
enter into a new land and pitch our tents. This by the 
grace of God and in spite of the irreconcilable perfec- 
tionists in our midst. 


What Haue You Dane? 


REDRIC MARCH, Harold H. Burton, Paul 
P kicteses, Pearl Buck and many other busy 

Americans have been doing their part to give 
readers of the Register a religious magazine worthy of 
the times through which we are living and worthy of 
the faith that we hold. Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
Mrs. H. B. Hartwell, Dr. Alfred R. Hussey, Dr. Charles 
R. Joy, Dr. Albert N. Kaucher and Dr. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy—to mention a few regular departmental 
contributors—write generously and, like every con- 
tributor, for no compensation whatsoever. Register 
articles are reprinted in newspapers and magazines in 
many parts of America. Our circulation approaches 
an all-time high. What are you personally doing to 
make the present campaign for 600 new subscriptions 
an assured success? Our drive ends April thirtieth. 
Your action in the next twenty-four hours may make 
the difference between success or failure in the attain- 
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A WORD ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


A diplomat, an artist, an educator, a business- 
man and a minister were each asked to contribute 
to this special issue. The idea of a Crimea Confer- 
ence Number was first suggested in a wire from a 
young Alliance member to the editor—then speak- 
ing at several midwestern colleges—twenty-four 
hours after the Yalta Agreement was released to the 
public. Further requests for such an issue were 
received during the following week from ministers 
and laymen in several different parts of the country. 

This issue is being sent by local churches to 
thousands of Unitarian servicemen and women at 
home and overseas, through the initiative of the 
Unitarian War Service Council. It is also being 
used in scores of churches for individual and group 
study. 


Inasmuch as this special issue was planned on 
very short notice after regular features had already 
been arranged for April, several articles have neces- 
sarily been held over for the May issue, including 
those by Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, Rev. Karl M. C. 
Chworowsky, Mr. Morton Freeman and Mr. Martin S. 
Peterson. 
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ment of our goal. If you like the Register, this is the 
time to say so—with a check. 

We have direct evidence that in recent months the 
Register has been read by Madame Sun Yat-sen in 
China, by Nehru in India, that copies have arrived and 
been discussed in Manila, in the Vatican, and most 
important of all, that it has been received regularly 
by every. member of the Unitarian Church of the 
Larger Fellowship and by many hundreds of our men 
and women in the armed services everywhere on the 
globe. Your participation in the campaign with at 
least one new subscription can help increase the work 
of this journal throughout the world. 


The Copperhead Js Still Aliue 


Until recent years most of us heard little of the 
defeatist Copperhead propaganda aimed during the 
American Civil War to disunite the northern armies 
and to lead to a negotiated peace. Even fewer have 
heard that the American Unitarian Association con- 
tributed vigorously to the overthrow of these Copper- 
head programs and plans for corrupting soldiers and 
civilians in the darkest hours of that struggle. This was 
accomplished through the writing and distribution of 
“military pamphlets” printed by the association’s 
Army Committee and written by George Putnam and 


Charles Eliot Norton. These moral and political tracts 
were circulated in great numbers (918,750, to: be pre- 
cise). They contributed to the ultimate victory which 
for a time was severely threatened by the Hearsts and 
Wheelers of 1865. In one of the pamphlets Norton 
wrote: ; 


The main characteristics of the war in which ve of the 
Free States are engaged is that it is a war of the people. It is 
not a war of a class, a party, or a dynasty. Our army is the ~ 
representative, in its heterogencous composition, of the people 
itself. Native-born and adopted citizens, laborers and me- 
chanics, students and ploughmen, men tenderly nurtured and 
men roughly bred, stand shoulder to shoulder in the ranks, 
each ready and eager to do his part in the work for his coun- 
try and for liberty. 


Today the booklets of the Unitarian War Service 
Council and the pages of The Christian Register are, 
we hope, in this great tradition. They have an equal 
responsibility in this present war to clear the water of 
public opinion muddied by men opposed to a complete 
victory of democratic forces. In the days of the 
Abolitionist Movement and of the Copperhead con- 
spiracy the Unitarians were not neutral. In 1945, with 
similar forces at work to disunite and retard the 
progress of a free people, there must be an equal zeal 
to expose the works of all those who would play the 
ignoble role of Copperhead. 
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——_———- Direct relationship as defined in the Proposals 


Relationship to be determined by special agreements 
or arrangements 


Ce ce cae Oaks Proposals, October 7, 1944, 
State Department as, 


by che Division of International and Organization, 
the Division of Geography and Cartography, Department of State. 
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THE MEANING OF DUMBARTON OAKS 


By HENRY S. VILLARD 
Chief, Division of African Affairs, Department of State 


tunity is offered to establish the conditions that 

lead to peace and progress in the affairs of men. 
Such has been the case after the great political settle- 
ments of past wars, the social revolutions, the tre- 
mendous periodic changes in the life and habits of the 
peoples of this globe. Such will again be the case when 
the time comes to vote on the plan for an organization 
of the United Nations drawn up at Dumbarton Oaks 
in the summer of 1944. 

Despite the staggering setbacks occasioned by 
recurrent wars, the aspirations of humanity point 
always toward the ultimate goal of universal peace. 
Efforts to attain this goal may seem discouragingly 
slow, measured in terms of a lifetime, yet the persistent 
striving of mankind for surcease from the evils of armed 
conflict is instinctive and common to all the ages. It 
follows that when a cataclysm occurs in the society of 
nations, the fullest possible advantage should be taken 
of the circumstances to consolidate gains already made, 
to profit by the lessons of experience and to plan afresh 
for the methods and means by which our civilization 
may be preserved. 

It is scarcely conceivable that the peoples of this 
earth can ever again allow a war to break out among 
them. For war is no longer a localized struggle, involv- 
ing a few participants and confined to the military 
forces on chosen battlegrounds. Even a rudimentary 
imagination can picture the potential scope of future 
conflicts, where continents, not nations, are involved. 
where men, women and children are inescapably in the 
front line of combat, where virtual annihilation will 
be the rule rather than mere damage and devastation 
as witnessed today. 


The framers of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were 
determined that this time every feasible measure— 
including the use of force if necessary—should be 
employed to prevent the chaos and disintegration that 
another war would imply. They were resolved that a 
united effort should henceforth be made by all the 
peace-loving nations to maintain the peace and secur- 
ity of the world. For this reason, the proposed world 
organization not only would deal with threats of war 
at their inception, but through carefully designed 
machinery would seek the constructive solution of 
economic, social and humanitarian problems in their 
whole wide international range. 

Confronted with the terrifying momentum of 
modern war and its power to engulf all peoples, the 
nations have come to realize as never before that it is 
not enough to attempt to suppress a conflict after the 
fighting begins. The question of world security is in- 
dissolubly bound up with the origin and causes of war- 
fare. How often may the roots of conflict be traced 


E VERY so often in the’course of history an oppor- 


to the unhealthy breeding places of economic and 
social maladjustment! Trade barriers, currency fluc- 
tuations, mass unemployment, industrial stagnation, 
economic competition—all may produce situations 
leading to friction and dispute. A prolonged depression 
may precipitate an acute political crisis. 

It is the aim of the new world organization to take 
in hand such vitally important problems of interna- 
tional concern before they can develop into dangerous 
sore spots, and to bring to bear upon their solution 
all the skills and resources that man can employ. Only 
through such integrated effort in this complex world 
of ours can we hope to arrive at that intelligent conduct 
of affairs so necessary to the peaceful maintenance of 
the world community. 


An Economic and Social Council 


Under the authority of the General Assembly pro- 
posed in the Dumbarton Oaks plan, an Economic and 
Social Council—composed of representatives of eighteen 
member states elected for three-year periods—would 
be specifically concerned with the promotion of inter- 
national co-operative activity in the fields of economic 
and social welfare. It is here that a major opportunity 
is afforded to create conditions making for stability in 
the relations between different peoples of the world 
and, at the same time, to eliminate conditions likely 
to result in antagonism and conflict. 


The objective is to encourage the nations to work 
together in a continuing effort to meet and solve their 
difficulties, which if allowed to grow might well become 
intolerable. Expert advice in the many fields calling 
for international collaboration would be furnished by 
special expert commissions, including an economic 
commission and a social commission, and by various 
specialized organizations and agencies which the Dum- 
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barton Oaks Proposals anticipate would be brought 
into relationship with the general organization on terms 
mutually agreed upon. The General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council would provide for the 
co-ordination of the activities of the related specialized 
agencies and organizations through recommendations 
and consultation. Thereby all the positive forces man 
can assemble would be brought into play for the 
furtherance of his interests without resort to war. The 
plan thus presents an unlimited opportunity for states- 
men to improve economic and social standards on a 
world-wide scale. 

Reinforcing and supplementing the actions of the 
Security Council in dealing with international disputes, 
the organs and agencies just described would concern 
themselves with such varied subjects as world trade, 
finance, agriculture, aviation, relief, rehabilitation and 
reconstruction, health, sanitation and education in 
their broadest aspects. They would concern them- 
selves also with the fundamental rights of man, with 
the need for protecting the less favored peoples of the 
earth and with the free interchange of information so 
that all peoples everywhere may come to know about 
each other and thus render the occurrence of misunder- 
standings less likely. The forging of such a weapon 
to keep the peace will appeal to the idealism of the 
American people, as well as to their realism. 


The Role of Smaller States 


The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals provide that the 
major states shall have no specially favored position 
in organs of the general organization concerned with 
these positive and constructive activities. While it is 


essential to safeguard the special position of the major | 


states in the security field by assuring them permanent 
seats on the Security Council, it is not necessary to 
make similar distinctions between ‘states in the activi- 
ties of the organization in other fields. Smaller states 
can with justification claim that contributions in such 
fields as economics, science and culture do not corre- 
spond with a state’s size or military and industrial 
resources. So all states would be equally represented 
in the General Assembly, and all states would have 
one vote in the assembly. Every state would take its 
chances with other states in the election of the eighteen 
members of the Economic and Social Council by the 
General Assembly, and there would be no permanent 
seats on this council. 


There are so many fields open to human endeavor 
that would contribute to the well-being and progress 
of mankind that it is not easy to define the full scope 
of an international organization designed to further 
that aim. Take the fields of medicine and nutrition. 
Millions of human lives are constantly being wasted in 
the struggle against disease or ill health. A world-wide 
effort to eradicate some of the social evils with which 
we are beset would indeed be worthy of united action. 
The feasibility of the nations’ working together has 
already been demonstrated in many ways by the 
various international institutions that have existed in 
the past. 


Moreover, as the world grows smaller and a com- 
mon denominator of interests becomes more apparent, 
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there may be a great strengthening of the forces that 
tend to draw men closer. Science, for example, often 
transcends national boundaries. So it has been with 
the arts and with religion. In the present century we 
may find similar trends in the case of labor and in the 
highly technical realms of transportation and com- 
munications. When a true universality has been 
achieved in the principal pursuits of mankind, we 
shall see the dawn of that permanent peace so ardently 
desired by the overwhelming majority of the inhabi- 
tants of all lands. 


The Will to Collaborate | 


Planning for peace cannot be confined to an agree- 
ment designed solely to make ourselves secure from 
future aggression. It is the over-all task of a world 
organization to implement the desire for peace, and 
to cultivate assiduously the conditions conducive to 
peace, by strong and enduring action in the many 
spheres of international co-operation. By fostering the 
will to collaborate on mutual problems and by facilitat- 
ing the approach in every practicable way, a sound 
structure can be reared which in itself will provide the 
best bulwark against threats of war. 


Progress and security go hand in hand. To pro- 
mote actively the general welfare of all nations and 
people as envisaged in the Arrangements for Interna- 
teonal Economic and Social Co-operation of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals is to attack the basic cause of 
war and to build for a durable peace. Added to this 
purpose is the further objective in Chapter IX of the 
proposals, “to promote respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms.” Here is an essential require- 
ment for the elimination of psychological bases of con- 
flict. The present war, more than any other war, has 
so outraged and affronted the dignity of man that there 
has been aroused in the great masses of the people 
everywhere the urgent realization of the need for guar- 
antees of the basic rights of man. 


These strong popular sentiments have found reflec- 
tion in the statements of principle of the Atlantic 
Charter and of the United Nations Declaration, as well 
as in numerous public statements of various United 
Nations leaders. Implementation of the provisions of 
Chapter IX of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals with 


‘ respect to human rights would undoubtedly meet with 


widespread popular response throughout the world. 
Questions such as the following will have to be 
answered by the nations as they work together through 
the general organization. Should there be some precise 
definition of “human rights and fundamental free- 
doms’”’? Should theré be an international bill of rights?* 
Should there be established some specialized interna- 
tional agency, possibly along the lines of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, which might be charged 
with the preparation of studies and the formulation of 
recommendations and other appropriate responsibili- 
ties with regard to the promotion of human rights on 
a universal basis? Upon answers to such questions 


*This was suggested at the Protestant Church Conference 
in Cleveland, Ohio, January 16-19, 1945. Ed. 


will depend the effectiveness of the organization in 
promoting respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 

After the defeat of the aggressors in this war it is 
altogether probable that the purely military phases of 
the security organization, so prominent in today’s dis- 
cussions, will receive less public emphasis and that the 
balance will markedly rise in favor of a challenging and 
far-reaching program to create lasting friendly rela- 
tions among the nations. 

This is the true meaning of the Dumbarton Oaks 
conference: to organize international co-operation by 
providing the machinery and the techniques for 
humanity to make peace as successfully as it has in 


the past made war. The plans outlined at Dumbarton 
Oaks, if brought to fruition, will represent a supreme 
effort on the part of civilized man to advance the cause 
of universal peace. Under world conditions today, 
some compromises are inevitable. But the proposed 
organization of the United Nations, rising while the 
ashes of the present war are not yet cool, should con- 
stitute the most practicable step man can take at this 
stage of his development in the direction of a lasting 
peace. It will afford every facility for the development 
of peaceful relationships among all peoples and for the 
forging of a common purpose—to make future wars 
impossible. It will be up to the men of all nations to 
make real the promise implicit in Dumbarton Oaks. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF YALTA 


By HOMER P. RAINEY 


One of the most distinguished Southern liberals, a promi- 
nent Baptist layman, Dr. Rainey has served three times as a 
college president, most recently at the University of Texas. 
Many hundreds of American educators and others have joined 
in a protest over his dismissal by the Board of Regents of 
the University of Texas. His case has become one of the 
most famous in the history of academic freedom in America. 


make a fair appraisal of the achievements and 

the significance of the Yalta Conference. There 
have been some criticisms by various groups—by 
traditional isolationists who oppose any participation 
on the part of the United States in a world organiza- 
tion, by those interested in the fate of particular 
national groups such as Poland or the Balkans, and 
by those who are fearful of Russian power and 
domination. It is possible, of course, for persons with 
such points of view to find objections to what was done 
at Yalta, but when all of them have had their say 
there remain certain definite major outcomes of the 
conference that will go a long way toward our major 
objective of a world organization leading us toward 
world peace. To any fair-minded observer these 
achievements so far outweigh the criticisms that have 
been voiced against the conference that it is desirable 
that we concentrate our attention on some of the most 
obvious results and their implications for world peace. 
For the sake of brevity I shall list a few of the most 
important ones. 

1. The fact that the conference was held at all is 
significant in that it reveals a determination on the 
part of the major powers to remain united in the effort 
to solve the problems of peace. It has been the hope 
of our enemies that the United Nations would not 
stand together in solving the complex and gigantic 
issues of the peace and the development of a world 
organization to make it effective. In this fact alone 
I believe that a powerful and significant step forward 
has been taken. It means that to some extent we have 
blasted the hope of our enemies and at the same time 

_added much to our own hope for ultimate success. 


| eae time has now elapsed to enable us to 


Students at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, Feb- 

ruary 16, 1945, sign message of congratulation to the 

President for his achievements at Yalta Conference. 

Fiona Kennedy (extreme left) represents National Coun- 
cil of American Unitarian Youth. 


2. The conference has added new and strong 
evidence that the United States is fully committed to 
play its full part in the world organization. In this 
commitment our foreign policy has been materially 
clarified and strengthened. We are definitely pledged 
to work together with Great Britain and Russia, and 
this fact in itself is a marked gain. It seems of 
particular importance that we have found a way of 
working with Russia. It would be tragic indeed if 
these two great world powers could not work together 
for world peace. This point is further strengthened by 
Russia’s agreement to meet in the San Francisco con- 
ference in April. This fact also probably means that 
Russia will join with us and Great Britain in the 
settlement of the problems of the Pacific. It can have 
no other logical meaning. 

3. This conference has revealed in unmistakable 
terms Soviet Russia’s position of world power and 
the consequent leadership of Stalin in world affairs. 
There are, of course, those who are alarmed by this 
fact, but it 7s a fact and we shall have to accept it and 
try to make the best of it. It would seem that our 
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Dr. Homer P. Rainey, Presi- 

dent, University of Texas, 

1939-44, was Director of the 

American Youth Commission 
1935-39. 


fears can be balanced somewhat by the assurances 
that Russia has given of her willingness to join with 
us and others in a world organization for peace, and of 
her commitments to work out co-operatively with us 
the problems incident to world peace. The picture 
would certainly be dark indeed if Russia was refusing 
to assume these commitments. In view of the fact 
that Russia is now a first-ranking world power—that 
she is in a position of world leadership and that she 
is making these solemn obligations and commitments 
—it would seem that not only do we have no other 
alternative but to accept them in good faith and co- 
operate with her, but that it is the part of wisdom 
to do so. It is also the only hope we have of effecting 
world peace. 

4, Another major achievement at Yalta un- 
doubtedly is the planning for the meeting in San 
Francisco. It further strengthens our hope that a 


world organization is in the making and that definite . 


progress is being made toward that end. It is concrete 
assurance of the co-operation of the United Nations in 
their determination to stick together and to find co- 
operatively the answers to our mutual problems. 

These, and other achievements at Yalta, raise our 
hopes and should inspire all of us to give our endorse- 
ment and our support to these plans as they are 
developed. No plans are perfect, of course, and we 
probably can never get all that we desire at one time, 
but we should find definite satisfaction in such marked 
signs of forward steps toward our ultimate goal. 


SALUTE TO NEW HAMPSHIRE 


S we go to press the New York Times carries a 
news story on the action of the New Hampshire 
State Legislature in passing two resolutions: one 
expressing support of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
on world organization, the other urging a vote on the 
issue by the annual town meetings. Results in 204 
towns in rural Republican New Hampshire indicate 
that 16,825 citizens favor a world security organization 
as proposed in the Dumbarton Oaks plan, 813 are 
opposed; 202 towns favored, 2 opposed. The large 
industrial cities were not included since they do not 
hold town meetings. The above figures were officially 
released by the Secretary of State in Concord, New 
Hampshire. All Americans should salute the wisdom 
of taking an issue involving future peace and security 
directly to the people. Here is a pattern for democracy 
worth copying. S. Hook: 
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Hello, Man. By Kenneth L. Patton. Omaha, Nebraska. 
(Available at Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press.) $1.00. 
A new volume of prose poems by the minister of 
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ern in thought and inspirational in character this 
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Unitarian services in the next few months. 

The Enchanted Children: Twenty Five-Minute Tales. 
By Vivian T. Pomeroy. London: The Lindsay 
Press. $.50 (On sale at the Beacon Press. Deliver- 
ies may be delayed between consignments from 
England.) 

Dr. Pomeroy’s many friends who enjoy his Register 
stories will find this book equally appealing. | 


RADIO 

Johannes Steele, News Commentator. WHN (New 
York) and WHDH (Boston), Monday through 
Friday, 6. p. Mm. E. W. T. 
Mr. Steele, a Register contributor, is one of the 
most mature, informed and anti-Fascist interpreters 
of current affairs on the air today. Especially worth 
listening to during the United Nations’ conference 
in San Francisco. 


MOVIES 


A Song to Remember may be poor history but it is 
excellent entertainment both in Iturbi’s playing of 
Chopin and in the script writer’s interpretation of 
the artist’s responsibility as a citizen. 


RECENT ARTICLES 

“Dumbarton Oaks” by Philip C. Nash in Reader's 
Scope, April, 1945. 

“We Commit This Body” by Von Ogden Vogt in 
Christian Century, March 21, 1945. 

“Bretton Woods: Now or Never.” An editorial in New 
Republic, March 19, 1945. 

“A Letter to William L. White” by Raymond A. Davies 
in Soviet Russia Today, March, 1945. 


Columbia Pictures 
Merle Oberon and Cornel Wilde ina scene from 
“A Song to Remember.” 


THE ECONOMIC KEYSTONE 


A Businessman Evaluates Bretton Woods 


By ANGUS CAMERON 
Editor-in-Chief, Little Brown & Co. 


The competitions of commerce would be another fruitful 
source of contention. The States less favorably circumstanced 
would be desirous of escaping from the disadvantages of local 
situation, and of sharing in the advantage of their more for- 
tunate neighbors. Each State or separate confederacy would 
pursue a commercial policy peculiar to itself. This would oc- 
casion distinctions, preferences and exclusions which would 
beget discontent .. . It is not at all probable that this un- 
bridled spirit would pay much respect to those regulations of 
trade by which particular States might endeavor to secure 
exclusive benefits to their own citizens. -The infraction of 
these regulations, on one side, the efforts to prevent and repel 
them, on the other, would naturally lead to outrages, and 
these to reprisals and wars. 


American crisis and fortunately heeded by the 
. American people then, sounds as if it might have 
been taken from today’s discussions of the momentous 
decisions that are now upon us as we approach the 
United Nations security organization meeting in San 
Francisco on April 25, 1945. 

But those ringing words were uttered in 1787 by 
Alexander Hamilton, one of the most conservative of 
the men who molded the political and economic union 
that they, and we, call the United States of America. 
Hamilton, who along with Jay and Madison was the 
“Publius” of The Federalist papers, understood that 
the instrument created at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia could not bring political union 
unless it were so constructed as to create a community 
of economic interests as well. He believed that it was 
so constructed. | 

Similarly today, the formulas created at Dumbarton 
Oaks and improved upon at the Crimea Conference 
cannot bring political stability to a closely knit world 
emerging through another war of national liberation 
Into peace, unless the political organization is soundly 


[ane fateful warning, uttered in another period of 


based on a United Nations in which each member ~ 


country has the fullest chance for economic recovery 
in a domestic and world trade and a monetary system 
free from the wild fluctuations of those ghastly twins, 
inflation and deflation. And each nation cannot have 
this chance without a vast increase in the potentials 
of international trade. 

In Hamilton’s day our leaders recognized that there 


could be no prosperous and stable New York, a big 


state, without a prosperous and stable Rhode Island or 
Delaware. Similarly the vast, untapped hinterland of 
the American continent—analogous to the backward 
areas of China, India and Africa today—had to become 
an area for mutual expansion and development between 
the states. Virginia and other large states voluntarily 
gave up their claims to exclusive preference to the Ohio 
_ Valley in exchange for a state of affairs in which the 


conflicting interests were compromised and pooled to 


‘the general benefit of all. 


In July, 1944, the delegates of forty-four United 
Nations met at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, to 
face the realities of reconstruction today. From this 
meeting there resulted certain proposals for reconstruc- 
tion which represented the compromises and pooling 
of interests of big and little states today. 

In 1945 the influence on American policy of the 
political isolationist has waned. The unparalleled 
horror of the war and its attendant lesson that inter- 
national co-operation is necessary have convinced the 
majority of the American people that political colla- 
boration between the countries of the world is an 
absolute necessity. While the economic isolationists 
are likewise dwindling in numbers and influence, and 
while the trends and the majority of people are against 
them, they are, nevertheless, still influential. There 
are those who pay lip service to the political agree- 
ments at Dumbarton Oaks but argue that we can 
have those: agreements without including the Bretton 
Woods proposals—political order and security without 
the ordered flow of credits and currency stabilizing 
funds to implement the world economy upon which 
security is based. The Bretton Woods conference— 
recognizing that a prodigiously increased world trade 
based on a vast rehabilitation program in the deva- 
stated and looted areas, plus a quick industrialization 
and attendant increase of the buying power of back- 
ward peoples was a minimum program—followed the 
pattern of growing political co-operation by providing 
for monetary and credit co-operation. 

This the conference did by recommending two funds, 
the International Monetary Fund and the Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, both to be sub- 
scribed by the forty-four United Nations represented 
on a democratic basis. The fund has a capital of 8.8 
billion dollars. The purpose of the fund is as follows: 
To aid and nurture world trade by helping the coun- 
tries weakened by the war to finance their imports, 
stabilize their currencies and repel selfish efforts to 
gain exclusive markets. It provides short-term credits 
needed by weakened -nations to buy the goods and 
machine tools for reconstruction. The bank has a 
capital of 9 billion dollars. Its purpose is to provide 
a fund for long-term investments and to guarantee 
private international loans with special consideration 
for countries that have been injured most by war and 
Axis occupation and looting. 

The capital of both the fund and the bank is to be 
subscribed by the participating nations with voting 
power allotted in direct ratio to the amount subscribed 
by each member nation. The risk is spread over forty- 
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four nations with the United States subscribing about 
30 per cent of the fund and somewhat more of the 
bank’s capital. The United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union together will subscribe 30 per cent of the fund 
and 25 per cent of the bank. 

Now the enemies of the Bretton Woods proposals 
are significant both for who they are and what they 
stand for. In Congress, the Hon. Robert A. Taft, the 
Ohio isolationist senator, urged the rejection of the 
new financial institutions; among the die-hard money 
bankers, Mr. Winthrop W. Aldrich of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, is the chief spokesman. Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Aldrich reject by direct implication the co-opera- 
tive formula of the Teheran, Crimea and Dumbarton 
Oaks conferences by urging that world credit for world 
trade be provided by what is, in effect, bilateral agree- 
ment, the old, hackneyed methods of the period be- 
tween the two wars. The New York Times of July 12, 
1944, quoting Mr. Taft, says: 


The proper course would seem to be to reach some agree- 
ment with the British regarding the relation of the dollar and 
‘pound and then take up the other countries, one by one, and 
attempt to assist them by direct credits, if necessary, until 
their foreign exchange can be stabilized without loss. 


In a welter of blood and tears the United Nations, 
under the leadership of the three great powers, have 
arrived at military and political co-operation, but the 
opponents of Bretton Woods wish to return to a kind 
of catch-as-catch-can world of economics setting up 
a sterling bloc and a dollar bloc, the rest of the world, 
presumably our ally Russia included, to take the 
leavings. 

No matter how devious the arguments or how 
elaborate the scares and bogies that the enemies of 
economic co-operation may flush out of the bushes of 
economic isolationism, the people know that security 
and co-operation in the political field must be dupli- 
cated in the economic and monetary spheres. They 
realize fully that full employment, sixty million jobs, 
depends directly and surely on a vast increase of our 
export trade. (Mr. Dean G. Acheson of the State 
Department contends that it must be at least ten 
billion dollars a year.) When we consider that our 
annual export business in the 1930’s never exceeded 
three billion dollars (its high was five billion’ dollars 


in 1929) this ten billion dollar requirement seems ° 


stupendous without the closest kind of economic 
co-operation between the United Nations. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the National Planning Associa- 
tion both agree that our production must be a mini- 
mum of 170 billion dollars annually in order to create 
and maintain sixty million jobs. It is estimated that 
if we return to our prewar production (about ninety- 
seven billion dollars) we will face a 30 per cent drop 
in output and the prospects of nineteen million unem- 
ployed. To attain a production of 170 billion dollars 
it is estimated that our foreign trade must be at least 
ten billion dollars a year. 

The needs of American industry for export are dupli- 
cated by the other great producing nations of the 
world. Unless we are to face the war-breeding com- 
petition of prewar foreign trade and the prospects of 
a postwar great depression of trade due to the chaos 
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of the productive plants of devastated areas and the 
collapse of the monetary systems of the countries hard- 
est hit by the war, we must plan on an international 
scale. This planning has been done at Bretton Woods. 
The formulas hammered out at Bretton Woods, repre- 
senting as they do a pooling and a compromisé of the 
interests and ambitions of the United Nations, will 
make the transition to an ordered economic world 
possible. American industrialists and businessmen 
have a tremendous stake in seeing to it that the recom- 
mendations of this conference are accepted.t 

George N. Halm, in his brilliant book, International 
Monetary Co-operation (University of North Carolina 
Press, 1945), states: 


The United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference 
at Bretton Woods was a success because the representatives 
of forty-four nations had the wisdom to modify their individ- 
ual and national preferences .. . . Different countries have 
different monetary interests: the capitalist economies face 
problems to which a planned economy can be indifferent; 
debtor and creditor nations have often conflicting viewpoints; 
gold holdings and gold production create a preference for the 
monetary use of gold while others fear the strait jacket of 
GODT To achieve a workable compromise between these 
different viewpoints and diverging interests is not easy. To 
achieve it through a combination of constructive features of 
competing proposals means success. The compromise solu- 
tion of Bretton Woods creates a framework for international 
monetary and financial cooperation which is strong and flex- 
ible while offering to the weaker members the help without 
which they could not join the stronger nations in a genuinely 
multilateral organization. {our italics] 


In The Federalist, No. 1, Alexander Hamilton in 
urging the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States made the statement that “among the most 
formidable obstacles which the new Constitution will 
have to encounter may readily be distinguished the 
obvious interests of a certain class of men in every 
State to resist all changes which may hazard a diminu- 
tion of the power, emolument, and consequence ...; and 
the perverted ambition of another class of men, who 
will either hope to aggrandize themselves by the con- 
fusions of their country, or will flatter themselves with 
fairer prospects of elevation from the subdivision of 
the empire into several partial confederacies. . .” 

Alexander Hamilton’s warning then applies now. 
The American people must see to it that their victory 
over the political isolationists is duplicated over the 
economic isolationists. Our peace and livelihood for 
generations depend upon it. 


1But it must not be thought for a moment that the bank- 
ing and business interests of America are against the Bretton 
Woods proposals. On the contrary, it is only the old guard 
(those who look back on the “good old days” of the rigid 
gold standard.) Walter Lippmann, often the spokesman of 
conservative win-the-war and win-the-peace business inter- 
nationalists, states in a recent article in which he criticizes the 
opposition of the American Bankers’ Association: “But not all 
bankers agree with them. And among the recognized experts 
in this field it 1s fair to say that the majority are for the plan.” 
[our italics]. 

The spokesman for the Federal Reserve Bank, many of the 
state bankers’ associations, including the powerful: Pennsyl- 
vania State Bankers’ Association, fully support Bretton Woods 
as does a host of experts and_ business organizations too nu- 
merous to mention here. 


“WE WANT DUMBARTON OAKS” 


A Plea by a Veteran of World War IT 


By HARRY E. CORIN 
Master Sergeant, U. S. Army 


Dumbarton Oaks conference were in existence 

long before they were written at Washington, 
D. C., on October 9, 1944. The spirit and determina- 
tion behind the proposals agreed upon are a crystalliza- 
tion and expression of what the soldier has been hoping 
for and thinking about for some time. 

Perhaps every serviceman is not actually familiar 
with the wording and paragraphs of each article worked 
out at the conference. It is even quite probable that 
many have not heard of the Dumbarton Oaks con- 
ference. The important factor for the present, how- 
ever, is not the degree of familiarity with the written 
details and terms. The important factor is that the 
leaders of our country, together with representatives of 
allied nations, have outlined a course for future peace 
and security, a course that recognizes what the soldier 
wants and expects, and sets up the machinery to put 
it into force. 

Yes, the experiences of the boys have taught them 
many things. Take the case of Hank. Hank was one 
of those fellows who was always blowing his trumpet 
about how great and independent our country is. 
We didn’t need anybody else and what happened any 
place else was none of our business. But that was 
before Hank spent an afternoon in an English town on 
the Channel. It was a warm sunny Sunday afternoon. 
The park overflowed with people. Youngsters were 
hopping all over the place; elderly folks filled the 
benches; couples, men and women in uniform from 
practically every country, strolled about. The air 
was refreshing, and the strains from the R.A.F. band 
contributed to the peaceful atmosphere. There were 
no outward signs of war; no military targets here. 

Then they came. About twelve Nazi planes swooped 
in from the Channel. The death tune from their guns 
gave the first alarm. Hank was standing at the foot 
of the steps at the main entrance to the park. All the 
Nazi planes took turns in machine gunning and shelling 
the park. Bombs were falling everywhere. Hank was 
still in the same spot but his gaze was directed down- 
ward to about five feet in front where there lay a 
young woman and her baby of about two years. 
He saw their bodies go limp with the first burst 
of fire. They were beyond help and he knew it. 


[b= purposes and principles laid down at the 


All around him people were dropping, but Hank kept 


staring. It all happened in a moment and then the 
planes were gone. That afternoon when the company 
was checked for missing men back in camp, Hank was 
not there. The last place anyone saw him was there 
in the park. A detail sent to town to round up the 
missing men came back without him. He was missing 
_ at reveille the following morning and during the day. 
_ They found him finally, but it wasn’t the same Hank. 


One of the truck drivers first recognized the sooty and 
dirt-covered man with torn pants and shirt sleeves 
working with a group of British civilians and Canadian 
soldiers was Hank. He was helping to remove the 
debris and the bodies of the British soldiers who were . 
trapped in a building when the German bombs struck. 

He would not go back to camp and the company 
commander had to come for him. Hank hadn’t slept or 
eaten since the morning of the bombing. No, it wasn’t 
the same Hank. He told us that when he saw the 
mother and baby shot down, it seemed as if his own 
wife and child were being mowed down right there in 
front of him. He somehow felt responsible; he felt that 
he should have done something to prevent it. He kept 
thinking about the woman’s husband fighting else- 
where, depending on someone to protect his wife and 
child. No one disagreed with Hank when he said, 
“All of us have to work together; all of us have to be 
interested in the other fellow.” Hank felt that the 
husband of the woman he saw murdered was fighting 
to make it safe for his kid as much as he was for Hank’s 
kid. Hank didn’t want his kid going to war in the 
future. He felt that only by protecting the future 
for all kids could he then protect his own. Yes, Hank 
was all for working with other countries, planning with 
them, being interested in all people, to prevent the 
same tragedy from happening in the future. 

Then there was Al, who had been through several 
invasions. Al fought with the British and later with 
the French. He was returning to the States for 
recuperation after being overseas for more than thirty- 
three months. Al had been wounded three times and 
still had a piece of shrapnel in his leg. He didn’t talk 
very freely but when he spoke it was with conviction. 
I can still see him standing at the mess hall table, 


U. S. Marine Corps 
Servicemen have learned the lessons of this war including 
the principle of working together for a common goal. 
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slowly dragging on his cigarette. Al looked like any 
other lad you might see in a uniform, though he seemed 
much older than his twenty-two years. He gave you 
the impression that he knew what he was fighting for. 
The way he put it was, “I learned to live and fight with 
these other fellows, sometimes got to speak and act 
like them. Found out that we were pretty much alike 
and wanted about the same things out of life. These 
things are not only American; they are British, Russian, 
French and Chinese. They belong to every country, 
people, race, color and religion. What we want is to 
get home and live a decent life; a chance to live without 
fears, not worrying about other wars and who will be 
fighting them. Our want is world-wide and one can’t 
have tt unless the other fellow has it too. I am willing 
to understand, trust and work with the fellows I 
fought with. If people and nations can combine their 
resources and men to make war, then they can do the 
same to make a world that is fit for everyone to live in.” 

There are millions of men like Hank and Al who 
feel the same way. Their feelings are no different 
from those of hundreds of men I have lived with under 
various conditions these past three years; sweating out 
German 88’s; griping about K rations but glad to have 
them; squeezing against the side of a foxhole to make 
a smaller target for strafing; listening to terrific nerve- 
wracking barrages of our artillery and glad it wasn’t 
the enemy’s. 

Yes, the servicemen have learned the lessons of this 
war. It has taught them the principles of Dumbarton 
Oaks, of working together for a common goal. 

I am glad that there is a Dumbarton Oaks plan in 
existence; that there is the machinery of planning and 
co-operation among people and nations; that there is 
the recognition of rights of men and nations to live and 
let live; that the principles of Dumbarton Oaks, sup- 
ported by our people and country, will guarantee that 
the millions of Hanks and Als will not witness the 
inhuman agonies of war again; that I along with all the 
other men and women in uniform will be able to live 
in peace and security and raise families without the 
fear of spilling blood. 


The Experiment of Organized 
: Religion 


We have a great trust—something not only to en- 
joy and use for ourselves, but something that connects 
us with the whole past, not only of the Christian world, 
but of the religious world—the past of organized reli- 
gion. And just as the statesman on the battlefield 
felt that the experiment in free government that had 
begun here in America should not perish from the earth, 
so we feel that the experiment of organized religion, 
and the new experiment of the organization of freedom 
in religion, should not perish from the earth. There 
is only one way of keeping it from perishing, and that 
is by its continual renewal in each community. As 
generation after generation passes away, generation 
after generation comes to the front, takes up the work, 
carries on the great ideal. 

SAMUEL McCuorp CrorHers 
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THE CHURCH 
of the LARGER 
FELLOWSHIP 


“Count Me In" the Sergeant Say 


Tuts number of the Register will carry the message 
of Crimea to the members of the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship and to many others who are in the Armed 
Forces on the six continents and the seven seas. They 
will read also of the greater meetings which begin 
April 25 at San Francisco. It is an imposing issue of 
the Unitarian journal. “Tomorrow, the world,” it is 
saying! There is a bond of hope, and of faith, also, 


that we shall see the nations and peoples free, united 


and organized to go forward. 

It is a good opportunity for the new readers to 
learn about the Church of the Larger Fellowship. 
There is a very large number of persons who would 
be glad to belong to this church. . They are living in 
communities where there are no Unitarian congrega- 
tions. Many of them are now in military service. 

Membership is based upon a simple statement: 
“Avowing as our sole bond of fellowship our earnest 
desire to lead pure, reverent and useful lives, we seek 
together the love which quickens fellowship and the 
truth which makes men free.” 

A person who expresses sympathy with the spirit 
and purpose of the church, and who makes an annual 
subscription of at least $5.00, may be a member. For 
young people in schools and colleges, and those in the 
military service, the minimum annual subscription is 
$2.00. Each member receives valuable publications 
and the continuous ministry of the church, including 
the direction of the religious education of the children 
in the homes of the members. 

“I recognize the tremendous position religion has 
and should have in life,” says a Dartmouth College man 
now inservice. “I wholly assent to the Bond of Fellow- 
ship with a progressive religious body.” 

“Count me in your congregation,” a sergeant says. 
“I think it is a splendid church we have organized.” 
A chaplain, formerly in another denomination, writes: 
“I meet people who would be strengthened if they were 
given the opportunity to know this wide liberal faith.” 

Write to the minister if you desire more informa- 
tion, or you may sign and mail the application below. 

Apert C. DimrrenBACH 


UnirariAn Cuurcu or THE Larcer FeLLowsHie 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 
Desiring to unite with the Church of the Larger Fellow- 
ship, I make application for membership and enclose 


my contribution of $ 


THE CHURCH AND POSTWAR SECURITY 


By IRVING R. MURRAY 


This sermon was delivered by Mr. Murray, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on March 
4 in the First Church in Cambridge (Unitarian) , Massachu- 
setts. 


do? The question is not to be taken literally. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and the Yalta 
Accord will of course be modified by the San Francisco 
conference. But we may reasonably doubt whether 
any substantial changes will be made even by the 
full-dress United Nations assemblage. The question 
“Are Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta the best we can 
do?” may therefore be taken as a fair statement of the 
inquiry as to whether or not present planning for post- 
war international security is ethically acceptable and 
practically possible. 

Strange bedfellows, indeed, are the critics of the 
proposed general international organization. Here is 
the Hon. Burton K. Wheeler lamenting the report of 
the Atlantic Charter’s passing and charging that the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals are not “truly interna- 
tional.” Here are several clerical colleagues laboring 
the pun, “Dumbarton Hoax,” to make the self-evident 
point that the adoption of the proposals will not imme- 
diately initiate the Kingdom of God. The proponents 
of the reformed league are accused of the basest wicked- 
ness. If it were not asserted that Stalin, Churchill and 
Roosevelt are conspirators in a murderous hoax, it 
would not be necessary to consider the possibility that 
their accusers are irresponsible, for all their devotion 
_ to the highest principles. They are irresponsible 
because, whatever their motivation, their ill-tempered 
criticisms serve only to give aid and comfort to neo- 
isolationists hiding behind a sudden and utterly alien 
concern for international morality. Do not suppose 
that in the long run their criticisms will be justified! 
There is no long run without taking the next step. 
It happens that right now, regardless of their intent, 


A RE Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta the best we can 


utopian critics are allied with neo-isolationist gremlins. 


in so befuddling the public mind as to make impossible 
the next step in the direction of international order. 


Unanimous Agreement 


It is easy for the critics to list the problems that 
were not solved at Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta, and 
then to suggest that because we are not six jumps 
ahead of ourselves we shall never get anywhere. It 
may be more difficult but it is also much more informa- 
tive to consider the enormous range of positive agree- 
ment that was achieved at the two conferences. The 
prosecution of the war, the treatment of war criminals, 
the administration of a defeated Germany, the Polish 
boundaries problem, the question of liberated terri- 
tories, the broad framework of a general international 
organization—in these and many other areas unanimous 
agreement, without parallel in all history, has been 
achieved. Not the details but the mutuality of con- 


viction and determination is what augurs well for the 
future. 

“Can two walk together, except they be agreed?” 
one prophet asked. The Big Three have freely agreed 
on more matters than any other comparable entente in 
all history. They have shown a capacity to walk 
together. That is a solid foundation for our hope of 
peace, and without that specific foundation our hope 
would be idle. For the words of Amos can be reversed 
with equal truth: “Can two be agreed, except they 
walk together?” We Americans, Russians and British 
will never solve qur still unsolved problems unless we 
persist in our present mutual understanding and 
respect. 


Not Ideology Alone 


Elite intellectual utopianism criticizes present plan- 
ning for postwar international security from the uncriti- 
cized premise that peace can be made by contract. 
According to this notion all one has to do is draw up 
the best possible terms and get the nations to sign on 
the dotted line. The Kellogg-Briand Pact, by this 
standard, must have been an ideal instrument of peace. 
Unhappily it did not work. It did not work because 
peace cannot be made by contract. We shall get peace 
only by harnessing the historic vitalities of our day to 
the purposes of peace. The most reasonable and con- 
vincing treaty will not suffice if it is not also mobile, 
if it does not find us where we are, emotionally and 
spiritually. The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and the 
Yalta Accord have this virtue: They are not born of 
ideology alone; they are much more the child of 
Britain’s defiant Dunkirk courage, of China’s indomita- 
ble independence, of the fierce and unconquerable 
resistafice of Leningrad, of America’s titanic response 
to Pearl Harbor. They are alive, moreover, with the 
ardor and travail and purpose and mutuality of the 
United Nations at war. We are living through great 
events, events charged with an unimaginable historical 
dynamism. The enormous drive of these events is 
behind Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta. American 
doughboys in Western Europe, usually reticent, have 
been deeply moved by their comradeship in arms 
with the Red Army. No peace plan can work that 
does not take account of this particular emotion. No 
peace plan can work that does not take account of the 
other great, historic vitalities of our time. Dumbarton 
Oaks and Yalta score on this point. 

Doubtless the San Francisco conference will effect 
some improvements. There is room for improvement! 
But most of it belongs to tomorrow—not to today. 
Too much tampering with what the Big Three have 
done can result only in a disruption of their well-nigh 
priceless unity. Call it Big Three domination with 
“window dressing” if you like! The major powers are 
bound to dominate the peace settlement. They have 
the power to do so, and in international affairs the 
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time when right makes might will come only with 
painful slowness as the power of might is marshalled 
for increasing right. The Big Three have moreover a 
limited right to dominate the peace settlement, whereas 
no peace can endure that they do not guarantee. This 
means that they will pay the piper and are accord- 
ingly bound to call the tune. 

Meanwhile any observer with some knowledge of 
history and a desire to be fair-minded will point out 
their notable consideration of their smaller neighbors. 
Poland is no exception. The Yalta Accord does not 
“sive” the Russians anything. It does but confirm 
their right to the territory east of the Curzon Line, a 
right established twenty-five years ago by a competent 
international body, abridged by Polish aggression, 
reclaimed by the Red Army before the adoption of 
the Atlantic Charter, whose demise cannot therefore 
be alleged on this basis. It does give the Poles some- 
thing that their American friends should cherish for 
them—their first chance since 1926 to determine for 
themselves the kind of government they want. For 
nineteen years they have lived under the terroristic 
misrule of the world’s first Fascist government. Now 
they are guaranteed a chance to determine their own 
fate, and this guarantee is a joint undertaking of the 
Big Three. Speculation that Russia will pay no heed 
to the guarantee is unwarranted, for bad faith has not 
been a Soviet trait in international dealings these past 
twenty years. Is it, moreover, good Americanism to 


suppose that Uncle Sam is either so unprincipled or so_ 


stupid as to participate willingly or unwillingly in this 
prematurely anticipated violation of the pledged word? 

The Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta agreements are 
the best we can do—if, indeed, we can do so much. 
Their implementation by the United States Senate is 
by no means certain. Less than a third of the senators 
would dare vote a forthright “No” were the proposition 
put to them that simply, for they know what the 
people want, and they will not risk such a flagrant 
repudiation of their mandate. Unhappily they also 
know how ill-informed the masses of the peofle are, 
how utopian an influential minority. They may be 
able to forestall effective United States participation 
in the general international organization by appending 
to the enabling legislation crippling reservations appeal- 
ing to popular ignorance and intellectual utopianism. 

This will surely be the strategy of the neo-isolation- 
ists. They will know, and we had better recognize, 
that the treaties presented to the Senate after San 
Francisco will be final so far as this generation is con- 
cerned. Reservations and amendments will not be 
possible, because it is ridiculous to assume that another 
San Francisco could be held to satisfy one-third-plus- 
one of the senators. After the United Nations assem- 
bled in conference have done their best, they will not 
be flattered to learn that the senior senators from 
Massachusetts, Ohio and Nebraska think they could 
have done it better. The senators have the right and 
the duty to reject the treaties if they think they must. 
But they have also the moral obligation to do it openly 
rather than by the concealment of impossible amend- 
ments and crippling reservations. Basically it is 
Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta, or nothing. And nothing 
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means international chaos, which in turn means World 
War III. The neo-isolationists know that this is so, 
and you and I had better recognize it. Dumbarton 
Oaks and Yalta are the best we can do—if, indeed, we 
can do so much. ‘ 


Our Obligations 


As churchmen we have in all of this three inescap- 
able obligations. The first is to conduct a continuous 
program of adult education in international relations. 
We have noted that the neo-isolationists will attempt 
to appeal to popular ignorance. Adult education and 
more adult education is the only possible answer to that 
strategy. The need is terribly apparent. Less than 
a year ago the Princeton University Office of Public 
Opinion Research discovered that 6 out of 10 adult 
Americans do not know that the United States never 
joined the League of Nations; that 4 out of 10 do not 
know what a tariff is; that 7 out of 10 do not know 
how a peace treaty is approved under our constitution; 
that 6 out of 10 have never heard of the Atlantic 
Charter and 19 out of 20 are unable to name even one 
of its provisions. We have no reason to believe that 
these statistics would be materially different today. 


The second obligation is to teach historical realism 
as well as prophetic idealism. This is our only defense 
against the neo-isolationists’ attack on the vulnerable 
utopian sector of the ecclesiastical establishment. We 
must not be found, even involuntarily, allied with 
reaction! It is no argument to plead that in our con- 
cern for ultimate justice we must look to the remote 
future. Remember Whitehead’s sage dictum: “The 
present contains all that there is. It is holy ground; 
for it is the past, and it is the future.” 


The third obligation is to. act boldly and imagina- 
tively to keep our senators constantly aware of our will 
that the United States shall be an effective participant 
in the postwar general international organization. There’ 
are letters to be written, of course, but let us not 
stop there. Bring your senator to your church, or send 
a delegation to him. Make sure that he knows, not 
just his secretary! This is not to depreciate the im- 
portance of letters, even if these reach the senator only 
as a statistical summary of so many letters pro and 
con a particular piece of legislation. Those letters have 
more to do with the senators’ votes than you might 
suppose! But let us be bold and imaginative in this 
campaign. The expense should not trouble us, surely 
not as compared with the taxes for a third World War! 
Let us seek new methods of driving it home to the 
senators that we mean business, that we are 
thoroughly informed and that we want peace! Dum- 
barton Oaks and Yalta are the best we can do—but 
we must be up and doing. Nor should we neglect the 
House of Representatives, for when it becomes a matter 
of money then the general international organization 
will also have to run the gamut there. Surely late this 
summer or in the fall this will become urgent business. 
Now is the time for our churches to prepare to do 
everything humanly possible to secure the best peace 
presently practicable. Will your church be ready for 
the summer offensive? 


THE SIGNS ARE ENCOURAGING 


By FREDRIC MARCH 


Mr. Fredric March is now ap- 
pearing on Broadway in “A 
Bell for Adano” and in the 
film, “Tomorrow the World.” 
He has been the winner of 
the motion picture award for 
character acting. He is treas- 
urer of the Independent Citi- 
zens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions. 


words for the Register this month on how im- 

portant it is for the boys overseas to know that 

the Dumbarton Oaks and the Yalta conferences pro- 

vide this generation with the great opportunity to 
bring about a permanent and lasting peace. 

I gather he feels that the fact I spent some fourteen 


M: FRITCHMAN has asked me to write a few 


weeks in South America, Africa, Persia and Italy en- — 


tertaining the troops, a little over a year ago, makes 
me something of an authority on the feelings of our 
men in this matter. In a sense he is wrong if he feels 
this because I cannot speak for them, but my feeling 
is that they are particularly desirous of such an under- 
standing coming out of the war. 

They are, however, generally laconic and not 
given to expressing their feelings in such matters. 
Although I started out with a comedy. routine, at their 
behest I was soon forced to supplement it with a very 
serious note. It wasn’t that they had had their fill 
of comedy from other shows that had been through 
each area. It was rather that they are also an ex- 
tremely serious generation who know the score and it’s 
my complete conviction that they would welcome 
discussion groups. They are a long way from home; 
they are very homesick. They realize what a mag- 
nificent country they are fighting for and oy love 
everything about it. 


The Men Overseas Are Different 


On my return I spent ten days in Washington 
attempting to convince certain men in authority of the 
desirability of giving the boys an opportunity to talk 
more among themselves in arranged meetings on what 
the war was all about. Unfortunately I’m afraid I 
didn’t get very far in my efforts. I was told that 
something similar to discussion groups had been tried 
in this country without marked success. I attempted 
to point out that the men overseas are quite a different 
type from the men who are training here and about to 
go overseas, but I don’t think I made much headway in 
my argument. In reading Mrs. Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick’s column in the New York Times recently, I 
notice she very sagely says the following: “But people 


who don’t feel the physical impact of war as it is waged 
today, against civilian populations more than against 
armies, do not breathe the same atmosphere or think 
the same thoughts as people whose world is a battle- 
field.” 

How right she is in this! She goes on to make a 
very enlightening and perhaps frightening statement: 
“The soldiers at the front have never had the slightest 
doubt that they would win the war, but too many of 
them, unlike their fathers in the last war, doubt the 
possibility of winning a lasting peace. This attitude is 
understandable where war and destruction are the 
overwhelming realities, but it is profoundly disturbing 
to find citizens of this country, above all others the 
land of hope, the land where everybody lives in the 
future, sinking into the same mood of defeatism.” 

To get back to the boys, there was of course the 
wonderful reception with which they greeted some of 
their Russian comrades-in-arms. The story which per- 
haps many of you saw ran something to the effect that a 
huge sign was put up on our Western Front with the 
words “Welcome Ivan.” Certainly this is indica- 
tive of the fact that the men are hopeful that a 
lasting peace may be attained. Recently we also 
heard of the American flyer who dropped a note over 
Russia commending its gallant armies and hoping that 
both allies would soon meet: in Berlin. 


No More Isolationism 


We read further about the mterchanging of Chinese 
and American blood plasma in the China-Burma- 
India area. All of these signs are encouraging and I 
for one cannot believe that the men who return can 
ever again fall into anything even reminiscent of 
isolationism. Al Schmidt, the man who was blinded 
a year or so ago in battle, spoke at the “Salute to 
Young America Dinner” here last fall. All of us who 
heard him were moved by his assurance that he and 
the other soldiers with whom he fought would never 
allow the world to get into such a state that their sons 
would be called upon to repeat their performance. 

That so many more Americans have been involved 
in this war than in the last war leads us to believe 
that there will be a greater demand for a lasting peace. 
The fact that most of the men who are now fighting 
were brought up in the days when many of us thought 
it was smart to debunk war and to cast aspersions on 
World War I may also be a healthy sign. 

Furthermore, I honestly believe that not only will 
they insist upon a lasting peace and concrete results 
from Yalta, Bretton Woods and Dumbarton Oaks but 
that men who return will fight against race discrimina- 
tion, against the poll tax, and the many other evils 
that are keeping us from realizing the wonderful best 
that America has to offer the world. 
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THE YALTA AGREEMENT 


The following statement was made by the Prime 
‘Minister of Great Britain, the President of the United 
States of America and the Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics on the results of the Crimean Conference: 


The Defeat of Germany © 


We have considered and determined the military plans of 
the three allied powers for the final defeat of the common 
enemy. The military staffs of the three allied nations have 
met in daily meetings throughout the conference. These 
meetings have been most satisfactory from every point of 
view and have resulted in closer co-ordination of the military 
effort of the three allies than ever before. The fullest informa- 
tion has been interchanged. The timing, scope and co- 
ordination of new and even more powerful blows to be 
launched by our armies and air forces into the heart of Ger- 
many from the East, West, North and South have been fully 
agreed and planned in detail. 


Our combined military plans will be made known only as 
we execute them, but we believe that the very close work- 
ing partnership among the three staffs at this conference will 
result in shortening the war. Meetings of the three staffs 
will be continued in the future whenever the need arises. 


Nazi Germany is doomed. The German people will only 
make the cost of their defeat heavier to themselves by at- 
tempting to continue a hopeless resistance. 


The Occupation and Control of Germany 


We have agreed on common policies and plans for enforc- 
ing the unconditional surrender terms which we shall impose 
together on Nazi Germany after German armed resistance 
has been finally crushed. These terms will not be made known 
until the final defeat of Germany has been accomplished. 
Under the agreed plan, the forces of the three powers will each 
occupy a separate zone of Germany. Co-ordinated adminis- 
tration and control has been provided for under the plan 
through a central control commission consisting of the 
supreme commanders of the three powers with headquarters 
in Berlin. It has been agreed that France should be invited 
by the three powers, if she should so desire, to take over a 
zone of occupation and to participate as a fourth member of 
the control commission. The limits of the French zone will 
be agreed upon by the four governments concerned through 
their representatives on the European Advisory Commission. 


It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism 
and Nazism and to ensure that Germany will never again be 
able to disturb the peace of the world. We are determined to 
disarm and disband all German armed forces; break up for 
all time the German General Staff that has repeatedly con- 
trived the resurgence of German militarism; remove or destroy 
all German military equipment; eliminate or control all Ger- 
man industry that could be used for military production; 
bring all war criminals to just and swift punishment and exact 
reparation in kind for the destruction wrought by the Ger- 
mans; wipe out the Nazi Party, Nazi laws, organizations and 
institutions; remove all Nazi and militarist influences from 
public office and from the cultural and economic life of the 
German people; and take in harmony such other measures in 
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Germany as may be necessary to the future peace and safety 
of the world. It is not our purpose to destroy the people of 
Germany, but only when Nazism and militarism have been 
extirpated will there be hope for a decent life for Germans 
and a place for them in the comity of nations. 


Reparation by Germany 


We have considered the question of the damage caused by 
Germany to the allied nations in this war and recognized it as 
just that Germany be obliged to make compensation for this 
damage in kind to the greatest extent possible. A commis- 
sion for the compensation of damage -will be established. The 
commission will be instructed to consider the question of the 
extent and methods for compensating damage caused by 
Germany to the allied countries. The commission will work 
in Moscow. 


United Nations Conference 


We are resolved upon the earliest possible establishment 
with our allies of a general international organization to main- 
tain peace and security. We believe that this is essential, 
both to prevent aggression and to remove the political, eco- 
nomic and social causes of war through the close and con- 
tinuing collaboration of all peace-loving peoples. 


The foundations were laid at Dumbarton Oaks. On the 
important question of voting procedure, however, agreement 
was not there reached. The present conference has been able 
to resolve this difficulty. 


We have agreed that a conference of United Nations should 
be called to meet at San Francisco in the United States on 
April 25, 1945, to prepare the charter of such an organization, 
along the lines proposed in the informal conversations at Dum- 
barton Oaks. 


The Government of China and.the Provisional Government 


of France will be immediately consulted and invited to spon- 


sor invitations to the conference jointly with the governments: 
of the United States, Great Britain and the Union of Soviet 


Socialist Republics. As soon as the consultation with China 


and France has been completed, the text of the proposals on 
voting procedure will be made public. 


Declaration on Liberated Europe 


The Premier of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and the President 
of the United States of America have consulted with each 
other in the common interests of the peoples of their countries 
and those of liberated Europe. ‘They jointly declare their 
mutual agreement to concert during the temporary period 
of instability in liberated Europe the policies of their three 
governments in assisting the peoples liberated from the 
domination of Nazi Germany and the peoples of the former 
Axis satellite states of Europe to solve by democratic means 
their pressing political and economic problems. 

The establishment of order in Europe and the rebuilding 
of national economic life must be achieved by processes 
that will enable the liberated peoples to destroy the last 
vestiges of Nazism and Fascism and to create democratic 
institutions of their own choice. This is a principle of the 


Atlantic Charter—the right of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will live—the restoration 
of sovereign rights and self-government to those peoples who 
have been forcibly deprived of them by the aggressor nations. 


To foster the conditions in which the liberated peoples 
may exercise these rights, the three governments will jointly 
assist the people in any European liberated state or former 
Axis satellite state in Europe where in their judgment condi- 
tions require (a) to establish conditions of internal peace; 
(b) to carry out emergency measures for the relief of dis- 
tressed peoples; (c) to form interim governmental authorities 
broadly representative of all democratic elements in the 
population and pledged to the earliest possible establishment 
through free elections of governments responsive to the will 

_of the people; and (d) to facilitate where necessary the hold- 
ing of such elections. 


The three governments will consult the other United 
Nations and provisional authorities or other governments 
in Europe when matters of direct interest to them are under 
consideration. 


When, in the opinion. of the three governments, conditions 
in any European liberated state or any former Axis satellite 
state in Europe make such action necessary, they will immedi- 
ately consult together on the measures necessary to discharge 
the joint responsibilities set forth in this declaration. 


By this declaration we reaffirm our faith in the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter, our pledge in the declaration by the 
United Nations and our determination to build in co-opera- 
tion with other peace-loving nations world order under law, 
dedicated to peace, security, freedom and general pratt ele 
of all mankind. 


In issuing this declaration, the three powers express the 
hope that the Provisional Government of the French Republic 
may be associated with them in the procedure suggested. 


Poland 


A new situation has been created in Poland as a result 
of her complete liberation by the Red Army. This calls for 
the establishment of a Polish provisional government which 
can be more broadly based than was possible before the 
recent liberation of Western Poland. The provisional govern- 
ment that is now functioning in Poland should therefore be 
reorganized on a broader democratic basis with the inclusion 
of democratic leaders from Poland itself and from Poles 
abroad. This new government should then be called the 
Polish Provisional Government of National Unity. 


M. V. M. Molotov, Mr. W. Averell Harriman and Sir A. 
Clark Kerr are authorized as a commission to consult in the 
first instance in Moscow with members of the present pro- 
visional government and with other Polish democratic leaders 
from within Poland and from abroad, with a view to the 
reorganization of the present government along the above 
lines. This Polish Provisional Government of National Unity 
shall be pledged to the holding of free and unfettered elections 
as soon as possible on the basis of universal suffrage and 
secret ballot. In these elections all ‘democratic and anti- 
Nazi parties shall have the right to take part and to put 
forward candidates. 


When a Polish Provisional Government of National Unity 


has been properly formed in conformity with the above, 
the government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
which now maintains diplomatic relations with the present 
provisional government of Poland, and the government of 
the United Kingdom and the government of the United 
States of America will establish diplomatic relations with 
the new Polish Provisional Government of National Unity, 
and will exehange ambassadors by whose reports the respective 
governments will be kept informed about the situation in 
Poland. 


The three heads of government consider that the Eastern 
frontier of Poland should follow the Curzon line with 
digressions from it in some regions of five to eight kilometres 
in favor of Poland. They recognize that Poland must 
receive substantial accessions of territory in the North and 
West. They feel that the opinion of the new Polish Pro- 
visional Government of National Unity should be sought in 
due course on the extent of these accessions and that the final 
delimitation of the western frontier of Poland should there- 
after await the peace conference. 


Yugoslavia 


We have agreed to recommend to Marshal Tito and Dr. 
Ivan Subasie that the agreement between them should be put 
into effect immediately, and that a new government should be 
formed on the basis of that agreement. 


We also recommend that as soon as the new government 
has been formed it should declare that: 


(1) The anti-Fascist Assembly of National Liberation 
(Avnoj) should be extended to include members of the last 
Yugoslav Parliament (Skupschina) who have not compro- 
mised themselves by collaboration with the enemy, thus form- 
ing a body to be known as a temporary parliament; and, 

(2) Legislative acts passed by the anti-Fascist Assembly 
of National Liberation will be subject to subsequent ratifica- 
tion by a constituent assembly. 


There was also a general review of other Balkan questions. 


Meeting of Foreign Secretaries |. | 


Throughout the conference, besides the daily meetings of 
the heads of governments and the foreign secretaries, separate 
meetings of the three foreign secretaries, and their advisers 
have also been held daily. 

These meetings have proved of the utmost value and the 
conference agreed that permanent machinery should be set 
up for regular consultation between the three foreign secre- 
taries. They will, therefore, meet as often as may be 
necessary, probably about every three or four months. These 
meetings will be held in rotation in the three capitals, the 
first meeting being held in London, after the United Nations 
Conference on World Organization. 


Unity for Peace as for War 


Our meeting here in the Crimea has reaffirmed our com- 
mon determination to maintain and strengthen in the peace 
to come that unity of purpose and of action that has made 
victory possible and certain for the United Nations in this 
war. We believe that this is a sacred obligation that our 
governments owe to our peoples and to all the peoples of 
the world. 

Only with the conbatuinig and growing co-operation and 
understanding among our three countries and among all the 
peace-loving nations can the highest aspiration of humanity 
be realized—a secure and lasting peace which will, in the 
words of the Atlantic Charter, “afford assurance that all 
the men in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom 
from fear and want.” 

Victory in this war and establishment of the proposed 
international organization will provide the greatest oppor- 
tunity in all history to create in the years to come the 
essential conditions of such a peace. 


Signed: Winston S. CuurcHiLi 
FRANKLIN D. RoosevELT 
J. STALIN 
February 11, 1945 
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POLAND AND THE AMERICAN DECISION 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


The “Register” rarely breaks its general principle of not 
reprinting articles from other publications. The emphasis 
given to the Polish settlement by some who would like to 
undermine the Yalta agreements justifies the exception in 
this present case. 

We are deeply indebted to the “New York Herald 
Tribune” for its generous permission to reprint from its issue 
of March 1, 1945, the following scholarly and judicious 
statement by Mr. Lippmann. 


ec E live in a time,” said Mr. Churchill in his 
\, review of the Crimea conference, “when the 
quality of decision is required from all who 
take part in our public affairs.” The decision which 
the American people take about the Yalta agreement 
on Poland is of enormous importance; it may well 
play a determining part in the restoration of the Polish 
nation, and by that in what the future is to be between 
the western nations and the Soviet Union. 

To discuss these issues at all is a grave responsi- 
bility. Thus if we take the view that Yalta was a 
betrayal, then we are exerting our influence against 
a reunion of Polish factions and against a reconciliation 
between Poland and the Soviet Union. For men like 
the late General Sikorski or for M. Mikolajcezyk now it 
becomes infinitely more difficult to work for the future 
of Poland if in the United States powerful voices insist 
that they are conniving at the betrayal of their 
country. 

Undoubtedly the Prime Minister had this in mind 
when he told the House that “there would have been 
no Lublin committee or Lublin provisional government 
if the Polish Government in London had accepted our 
faithful counsel of a year ago.” 

The question now after Yalta is whether Americans 
will once again encourage irreconcilability which would 
make it almost impossible to establish free and orderly 
government in Poland, and could easily lead to civil 
strife. No doubt those who believe that a clear and 
deep injustice has been done will, no matter what the 
consequences, hold their opinion, but others will hold 
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with a good conscience that the disputed issues do not 
lend themselves to certain and absolute moral judg- 
ment, that they fall in the class of cases where, as 
one eminent moral theologian puts it, “obscurity ... . 
exists as to the application of moral principles to con- 
crete cases .... (and) we are frequently at a loss as 
to what course duty prescribes.” 

The territorial dispute is a peculiarly difficult -case . 
to judge morally. Thus we could debate to the’ end 
of time without settling it absolutely whether territory 
which Poland conquered in 1922 must remain Polish 
under the Atlantic Charter which the Soviet Union 
did not sign until after she had recovered her lost 
provinces. But do we serve any cause—that of Poland 
or of international justice or the peace of mankind— 
by continuing a debate that can never be settled but 
can only incite hatred and fear? 

The Yalta Agreement calls for a reorganization of 
the Lublin Government and the holding of free elec- 
tions to establish a democratic regime. We have taken 
a moral commitment to play a part in bringing this 
about, and it is quite understandable that we should 
be aware of the fact that the Soviet Union, which does 
not practice free elections, is one of the three guaran- 
tors of free elections in Poland. 

But in appraising this paradox and observing how 
it is resolved, it will be the part of wisdom for us not 
to begin with the illusion that prewar Poland was an 
effective democratic state, governed by free elections. 
The truth of the matter is that if, as a result of Yalta, — 
there is established democracy in Poland, we shall not 
be restoring something which existed before the war 
but shall be creating something which did not exist. 

Poland, which had lost its independence in the 18th 
century, was reborn as an independent state in October, 
1918. In January, 1919, an agreement was reached 
among the Poles to form a constituent assembly by 
universal suffrage. The new constitution, enacted in 
1921, was put into effect in 1922, and elections to the 
first Parliament were held. This constitutionally 
elected government lasted four years. In May, 1926, 
Marshal Pilsudski entered Warsaw with his troops; 
there was fighting in the streets for two days and the 
government was overthrown. Pilsudski made himself 
Prime Minister and Minister of War, and the Parlia- 
ment, which was cowed, agreed. In 1935 this military 
dictatorship transformed itself into a totalitarian state. 
The 1921 constitution was annulled. A new one was 
proclaimed, and all political parties were outlawed 
except one known as the “Camp of National Unity.” 

The present Polish Government in London is the 
successor of Pilsudski’s, and its legal authority is de- 
rived from the totalitarian constitution of 1935. It 
was not created by free elections. This record is con- 


' veniently summarized in Sumner Welles’ “Guide to 


the Peace.” j 
The record reminds us that while the faithful ob- 


servance of the Yalta Agreement by the Soviet Union is 
one necessary condition to democracy in Poland, it is 
not the only condition. For prewar Poland had ceased 
to be a democracy at least 13 years before the Red 
Army set foot on Polish soil. 

Our duty, if we wish to be the true friends of the 
Polish people, is to turn our minds forward, facing the 
difficulties of Polish reconstruction and at the same 
time recognizing the great future which has been 
opened up to the Polish people. Yalta is the promise 


of a new Poland. Can anyone contend that the old 
Poland of 1939—with its absurd and dangerous “cor- 
ridor” to the sea, and its antagonism to all its neigh- 
bors, not only Germany and Russia, but also Lithuania 
and Czechoslovakia, with its feudal landlordism and its 
poverty, with its military dictatorship and totalitarian 
constitution—is the Poland that we are in honor bound 
to restore? Unless a much stronger, more homogenous 
and freer Poland can be created, there is no future 
for Poland. 


THE Y.W.C.A.~-PATTERN FOR PROGRESS 


By ROSE TERLIN 


This article was requested from Miss Rose Terlin, Execu- 
tive of Publications, “The Woman's Press’ (Young Women’s 
Christian Association), New York, because we felt the tre- 
mendous wartime progress of this great organization would 
be an inspiration to hundreds of leaders in our Unitarian 
churches and agencies. 


ee A NATION at war is a nation that needs all the 
help its people can give it.” Mrs. Ingraham, 
President of the National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, recently wrote these 
words to the local Y.W.C.A.’s, urging them to continue 
their efforts “unitedly and courageously to win this 
war, fighting for man’s just rights.’ The 1,200 
Y.W.C.A.’s in cities, towns, rural districts and on 
college campuses have striven valiantly to utilize every 
resource so that all the help they could give would be 
made available to meet the problems of war on the 
home front. 

These problems have been legion and none seems 
to be alien to the Y.W.C.A. The problems of war boom- 
towns, housing, morale, juvenile delinquency, recrea- 
tional facilities and growing interracial tensions have 
challenged Y.W.C.A. leaders, both volunteer and 
professional, not only to expand programs, but to 
develop new methods of work to meet the new 
demands. At the same time that war emergency situa- 
tions have challenged the Y.W.C.A. as a social agency 
with well-developed techniques of group work, the 
personal problems created by war and by the dis- 
location of normal life have made thousands of women 
and girls turn to the Y.W.C.A. as a Christian organiza- 
tion for help on problems of personal adjustment. 
Finally, as part of a world organization, the Y.W.C.A. 
in the United States has had to develop new strategies 
to meet the desperate need in other countries. 

There are many, both within and without the 
Y.W.C.A., who would have questioned the capacity of 
so hoary and correct a social institution to adapt itself 
in program and philosophy to meet the radical demands 
the war has made on community organizations. 
I cannot speak for those outside, but the “doubting 
Thomases” within have long since doffed their hats to 
the old lady. As I look back over these war years, it 
seems to me that the basic reason for the adaptation 
and growth that have occurred, in the face of heavy 


odds, has been due to the fact that the Y.W.C.A. 
includes in its membership, to a degree unique for a 
Christian institution, a genuine cross section of Ameri- 
can life. The second factor, which has enabled us to 
realize the fruits of this cross-sectional character, is the 
insistence upon democratic methods of determining 
program and policy. 

The Y.W.C.A. is composed of a religious, racial, 
economic, cultural and political cross section of Ameri- 
can life. It has taken years of slow and painful effort 
to achieve this. Many Unitarians will recall that in 
their youth they were not permitted to swim in 
Y.W.C.A. pools, because they were Unitarians, and as 
such could not sign a membership card “accepting” an 
evangelical statement of Christian purpose for their 
lives! Today almost every Y.W.C.A. in America’ has 
a “personal basis of membership’—a broad ahd in- 
clusive statement which any thoughtful Christian can 
sign—and in addition offers “associate membership” 
to non-Christians. 

This inclusiveness has been won on the religious 
front. It is still a difficult process on the racial front. 
The same pioneering spirit that liberated our religious 
basis and enabled us to say a cordial and sad “good- 
by” to a few big donors who could not accept the 
admission of “heretics” is pushing ahead on the racial 
frontier. 

Recently, a labor organizer in a large midwestern 
city said in a War Relief Committee meeting that the 
only place in town where an interracial group can meet 
is in the Y.W.C.A. In spite of the pressures im local 
communities and the autonomy of local Y.W.C.A.’s, the 
persistent efforts of the National Y.W.C.A. for racial 
equality in American life are bearing fruit in local 
communities. For years, the National Board of the 
Y.W.C.A. has affirmed in its public affairs program that 
a healthy democracy requires the elimination of 
segregation and the equal treatment of all, irrespective 
of creed, class, color or national origin. 

This affirmation has been reinforced by continuous 
legislative activity and by pressure on federal, state and 
governmental agencies. to eliminate discriminatory | 
practices. This effort continues with respect to the 
elimination of the poll tax, the ending of discrimination 
in the armed forces (particularly now with reference to 
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Bradley Smith 
“The Y.W.C.A. has sought to combat divisive tendencies” 


Negro nurses), vigorous support of an effective Fair 
Employment Practices Committee, etc. But some- 
thing new has been added. The Y.W.C.A. is taking a 
sharp look at its own behavior. An extensive study of 
interracial practices within the Y.W.C.A. has just been 
completed and a set of standards for the local associa- 
tions and the national board devised. These standards 
challenge discrimination in the payment of Negro 


staffs, segregation in the use of pools, residences and. 


other Y.W.C.A. facilities and the too gradual inclusion 
of Negro leadership on boards and committees. There 
have been many in both the North and South who 
have said: “Let’s give all our efforts to winning the 
war first and not raise these controversial issues.” 

But the majority, who feel that such a war as this 
cannot be won save by advances on every front on 
_ which democracy and national unity are at stake, have 
prevailed. The war has brought heightened inter- 
racial tensions. Old shibboleths are spoken by new 
mouths. But the Y.W.C.A. has attempted, by example 
and by vigorous pressure, to turn this tide. 

On another important front the Y.W.C.A. has been 
enabled, by virtue of its cross-sectional character, to 
make a contribution to the building of democracy and 
brotherhood in our common life on the economic front. 
The Y.W.C.A. claims among its members and leaders 
representatives of every economic stratum: wives of 
executives, managers and successful professional men; 
women of independent means; business girls; pro- 
fessional women; household employees; industrial 
workers; farm women; housewives with small and large 
budgets; college students and schoolgirls from econ- 
omically secure and financially precarious homes. 

Given this constituency and a democratic process 
for determining program and policy, the Y.W.C.A. has 
-been better equipped than many Christian institutions 
to assist in meeting the economic problems that a 
nation at war has had to face. Thousands of women 
have entered the labor market for the first time. The 
problems and needs of war-production workers have 
blasted traditional methods of program in the Y.W.C.A. 
Traditionally, industrial girls in the Y.W.C.A. have met 
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one evening a week for supper, for interest groups 
ranging from “How to Develop Your Personality” to 
“How to Get Rid of the Poll Tax” and for recreation. 
They have planned and attended conferences. They 
have participated in the association’s Public Affairs 
Committee and Board of Directors, etc. With the war 
came overtime, swing shifts, graveyard shifts, thou- 
sands of new women workers, housing shortages, health 
hazards and problems of personal adjustment in every 
area of life. The program with industrial workers in 
the Y.W.C.A. in war production centers is no longer 
one evening a week, but twenty-four hours a day. 

The early pioneers who worked with industrial girls 
in the Y.W.C.A. would be astounded to find themselves 
confronted by 400 shipyard workers, men and women, 
in mufti at 2:00 A. M.-all set to start a dance, in name 
and spirit a “jive-hive.” Lobbies, formerly merely the 
architect’s splurge and a place where pathetic old 
women from furnished rooms slept through the day, 
are now the smoke-filled gathering places for industrial 
workers, servicemen, teen-agers, etc. Basements have 
been converted to night clubs and bowling alleys in 
order to meet the needs of war-workers with no place 
but a “joint” to go for food and fun when they come 
from work at 6:00 a. M., too keyed up to go to sleep 
at.once. 

However, it is not only by meeting the personal and 
group needs of industrial workers that cross-sectional 
character and democratic methods have made a con- 
tribution in this area. The presence of thousands of 
industrial girls and white-collar workers in our con- 
stituency, voicing their own needs and fears, means 
that study and action on a host of economic problems 
are a natural part of the Y.W.C.A. program. Thus the 
Y.W.C.A. worked hard to make a reality the 
President’s “Seven-Point Economic Program” for price 
control, wage control and for an ordered program for 
the full utilization of manpower and other resources. 
One of our national emphases for this next year is 
study and action to secure full employment. This is 
a concern of every member of the Y.W.C.A. 


For many years the Y.W.C.A. has voted in its 
national convention to support the right of workers, 
within and without the Y.W.C.A., to organize and 
bargain collectively for their own and the common 
good. The thousands of new women industrial workers 
who have come into the Y.W.C.A. since the start of 
the war have found not only recreation, but a program 
of workers’ education that made them more articulate 
and effective members of their own unions, thus con- 


tributing to the increase of democratic and responsible 


methods in the labor movement. 

This article would be incomplete, however, without 
reference to the intensified efforts of the Y.W.C.A. 
to develop international understanding and an effec- 
tive world organization. Since its inception, the 
Y.W.C.A. has striven to develop international under- 
standing in its membership and then to carry this good 
will forward into influencing the government to the 
end that the United States would play a responsible 
role in building a co-operative international organiza- 
tion. Through contributions to international relief 
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Mental Hygiene: Postwar Responsibility 


By MITCHELL GRATWICK 


waste, graft, disaster, or secret treaty sweep like 
| wildfire through a whole people. To sift the 
wheat from the chaff in newspaper or magazine stories 
or in the talk of the man on the street is not an easy 
job. For example, during the first few months after the 
beginning of World War II people were disturbed by 
the extravagant reports circulated through the country 
to the effect that our boys had been poorly prepared 
physically for the demands that would be made upon 
them in battle. Democracy was criticized as a maker 
of physically soft men. 

The writers who were quick to make these accusa- 
tions three and a half years ago must now retract their 
statements because of the magnificent performances 
made by American fighting men on all fronts. It 
is true that many were found physically unfit, but 
the potential physical stamina of the vast majority 
has been sufficient to permit their standing up under 
gruelling conditions and, man for man, they have 
proved able to outfight professionally trained soldiers. 

And now a new wave of criticism has spread across 
the country. Today we are told that our boys were 
also poorly prepared emotionally for battle and that, 
because of this, we have had more rejections and dis- 
charges from the service on the grounds of emotional 
disturbances—another way of referring to nervous and 
mental disorders—than would be reasonable to expect. 
Critics are accusing the home, the school and the 
church of failing at their jobs of bringing up boys. 
We are led to believe that too many Americans have 
proved to be emotionally unstable. 

It is likely, when World War II is over and we have 
had a chance to develop perspective on the war years, 
that most of us will decide that the emotional balance 
of a large majority of our men has not been too far off 
the beam. A number of the eliminated or discharged 
cases are known to come from the group of emotionally 
unfit people who already have had or probably would 
have had difficulty in adjusting themselves in civilian 
life on an adult level. This group of men, representing 
the whole gamut of nervous and mental disorders from 
schizophrenics and manic-depressives to psychoneurot- 
ics, unfortunately was in some way able to get by the 
examining boards or was pushed through quickly by 
careless examiners. It is little wonder, then, we say, 
that they cracked under the strain of battle and had 
to be discharged, and so why should we take their 
elimination too seriously? To be sure, some crack-ups, 
caused by inability to meet the extreme tests of battle, 
have come in individuals whom we would. consider 
well-adjusted civilians. We might have been able 
to do more for these men than we did, but the course 
of events is proving that stories about the over-all 


R wee: in wartime has a field day. Rumors of 


emotional unfitness of our men have been exaggerated. - 


Perhaps if we wished to rationalize our way out of 
a responsibility we could let the matter drep at that. 


We could chalk up much of the talk about emotional 
instability to rumor and, for the rest, we could absolve 
ourselves of responsibility on the grounds of our being 
unable to expect anything else in a society peopled by 
a percentage of emotionally unfit individuals. 

But with this particular problem we can’t stop our 
thinking at that point. Because of the discharges from 
the service we are faced with the immediate problem 
of caring for these men who have been returned to our 
communities. At present all kinds of agencies are 
aware of the problem and are working hard to solve it. 

Mental hygiene societies, boards of health, social 
workers, psychologists, the Salvation Army and 
Junior Leaguers have all come forward with plans for 
the relief of the veteran discharged on the grounds of 
emotional instability and there is every reason to 
expect that something worth while will be done. Army 
doctors have improved the methods of diagnosing and 
treating nervous and mental disorders and in this new 
civilian work we must take advantage of their ex- 
periences. A reassuring fact is that the public appears 
to be sufficiently well informed to demand that this 
work be done according to high professional standards. 

There is a lesson in all of this that runs deeper than 
the care of the veterans. In my opinion, parallel with 
the plans for meeting the immediate problem should 
go plans for the further development of facilities for the 
guidance of boys while they are still in their formative 
years in school. If plans for a purpose like this were 
well laid, real progress beginning right now could be 
made in the field of mental hygiene. Mental hygiene 
has been discredited in the minds of many because of 
the overambitious claims made by its proponents, and 
unfortunately it still makes many people see red. But 
now, with the iron made hot by a current need for 
work in this field, the time is ripe to strike for the 
re-establishment of the whole mental hygiene move- 
ment. It is unfortunate that it has taken a war to 
point out this need to the country, but the need is 
known and we must do something about it. We should 
be able to perfect ways of diagnosing weaknesses in the 
early years of a boy’s life and we should also be able to 
perfect ways of correcting these weaknesses more 
quickly than we have in the past. If we can, an 
infinite amount of expense may be saved for society as 
well as discomfort for the individuals concerned. 

And so in these days of rumor let us be careful to 
distinguish between truth and fiction. If we have a 
responsibility, whether we like to admit it or not, let 
us do our best to fulfill it. The care of the veteran 
discharged on the grounds of emotional instability has 
presented us with a pressing problem which we cannot 
ignore, no matter how much we might like to pretend 
it doesn’t exist, and while we are concerned with it we 
should also examine carefully the possibilities of estab- 
lishing instruction in mental hygiene on the home front 
and of making it available in our school systems. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Concerning the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 


that the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals cannot be 

discussed intelligently without taking into account 
the temper of our times. The most recent evidence of 
the determination of the great powers to co-operate in 
the peace as in the war comes from the Yalta state- 
ment (for full text see page 136). Daily there is evi- 
dence of the closest military co-operation—a closer 
co-ordination than has ever before been attained 
between such powers on the battlefield and in the 
manufacture and distribution of matériel. We must 
remember that the ranking financial and food experts 
from forty-four nations met at Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire, and Hot Springs, Virginia, and agreed 
among themselves on ways and means to implement 
the desired co-operation. This world has seen nothing 
to compare with the “temper of our times.” We must 
remember the star we steer by is the Atlantic Charter. 
Neither the Dumbarton Oaks machinery nor any 
other can force co-operation, but the machinery is 
necessary to effect it. When the delegates come to- 
gether at San Francisco to draft the principles of 
Dumbarton Oaks and make the necessary additions 
to a treaty and a final constitution which we can all 
accept, that will be the most exciting and challenging 
attempt in all world history to bring peace to mankind. 


if reading the following answers one must realize 


Q. 1.—Does Dumbarton Oaks freeze the status 
quo? 


¢ 

A. 1—It does not. Nothing can freeze the status quo. 
A primary reason for the establishment of the international 
machinery that was proposed at Dumbarton Oaks is to pro- 
vide a place for orderly international action to effect changes 
necessary to realize the legitimate and attainable hopes of the 
peoples of the earth. Change is certain. It seems clear that the 
machinery is intended to provide prompt force to check uni- 
lateral efforts to change the status quo of boundaries by force 
of arms. This is no reason to assume that orderly changes 
necessary to correct injustice will not be heard and acted up- 
on. On the contrary, Chapter I entitled “Purposes” gives 
specific guarantee that “The United Nations” should, among 
other things, “afford a center for harmonizing the actions of 
nations in the achievement of these common ends.” “These 
common ends” include international co-operation in the solu- 
tion of international economic, social and other humanitarian 
problems. Not while man is man will the status quo be frozen 
—surely there is no intention to have “The United Nations” 
try to do it. 

One more thing should be taken into account in our think- 
ing about the status quo problem. It has been the constant 
endeavor not only of a number of well-meaning people, but 
far more frequently of militarists, imperialists and Fascists in 
all countries to create the impression that today wealth and 
happiness of any people depend most of all on territorial 
frontiers and territorial expansion. The whole much-public- 
ized campaign of the so-called “revisionists” in the 1930’s 
against the status quo was largely a propaganda battle by 
Axis spokesmen (and was supported by appeasers and ad- 
herents of an alliance with Germany in Great Britain and 
other democratic countries) . The Axis Jeaders wanted to estab- 
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lish the proposition that Germans, Italians, Hungarians and 
Japanese could not expect any decisive improvement through 
more or better equipment for their factories and farms and 
through a better functioning economy within their existing 
territory, but rather that their only hope for a better future 
lay in the conquest of foreign lands. Territorial revision 
abroad thus often meant economic and social defeatism at 
home. 

It is still true that a few harbors, rivers, mountain passes 
and mineral deposits may constitute economic or strategic 
bottlenecks in the world of today, and that, therefore, the 
size and configuration of a territory controlled by a state has 
some influence on the ease or difficulty with which it can solve 
its social and economic problems. 

(Because some of these bottlenecks are so important, they 
should perhaps not be entrusted for a long time to peoples 
that have recently succumbed so totally to Fascism as the 
Germans and, apparently, the Japanese.) 

Nevertheless it is essentially true that in the world today 
the most important frontiers of all countries and national 
economies -are not around them but “above” and “below” 
them, in aviation and chemistry and all the new potentialities 
of science, technology and new forms of social and economic 
enterprise and co-operation. There is no country in the world 
today (nor was there one in the years before the outbreak of 
this war) that could not eventually furnish a far higher stand- 
ard of living for a greater population than it has today, by im- 
proving its economic co-operation with its neighbors and by 
improving its technological and economic organization and 
equipment within its own frontiers. 


Q. 2.—What happens to the struggles of many 
millions of people under colonial rule? 


A. 2. This will depend on the efforts of the people of the 
world working through their representatives. It will also de- 
pend on the ability of these millions to assume the duties of 
independence. An interest in their economic status (freedom 
from want) has been expressed and signed by the United 
Nations. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals do not deal directly with 
the colonial problem. So far as the proposed international or- 
ganization is concerned, the existing legal and extra-legal 
struggles of colonial populations for self-government or inde- 
pendence would presumably continue as before. 

Chapter IX, Section A, of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
states, among other things: “With a view to the creation of 
conditions of stability and well-being which are necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations among nations, the organiza- 
tion should facilitate solutions of international economic, social 
and other humanitarian problems and promote respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms.” 

The proposals of the Bretton Woods conference provide 
funds and guarantees of private loans on a long-term basis 
to help industrially backward peoples. This might well help 
these peoples along the road to political independence. 

Dumbarton Oaks says little about dependent peoples but 
this lack will surely be remedied at San Francisco. The strug- 
gles of colonial peoples for increasing home rule and eventual 
self-government will certainly be aided by the new United 
Nations. There will probably be a commission on human 
rights. There will certainly be world-wide publicity concern- 
ing all colonial peoples. ef P3 , 

It is sometimes thought that the police system of the new 


United Nations could be used to put down by force the aspira- 
tions for freedom of a colonial people. This is not so. Under 
Dumbarton Oaks an internal revolution within a country or a 
dispute between a mother country and a colony is not subject 
to regulation by the United Nations. It is only when one 
self-governing nation seeks to use force against another self- 
governing nation that the new world police force will step in. 
For instance, the American war of rebellion would have been 
outside the jurisdiction of Dumbarton Oaks. So would the 
Spanish revolution except when other nations sent, or allowed 
their nationals to be sent, as a unit to the fight! This was 
aggression. A country will have the right to determine its 
own form of government and economy as it wishes. The 
white heat of world publicity and the pressure of public 
opinion will constantly serve to bring about better conditions 
in the field of human rights within the country. 

Only if the peace of the world seemed endangered could 
the Security Council take action, or, failing this, could the 
General Assembly make recommendations in the matter. In 
such cases there seems to be nothing in the draft that would 
prevent either body from deciding in favor of the colonial 
population involved. 

In other words, decisions of the international organization 
may be wise or unwise, good or bad, as those of any other 
human assembly. It should be noted, however, that three of 
the five permanent members of the Security Council—China, 
the United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
—have no colonial empires. They would hardly be likely to 
support with their armed forces, let us say, a British war 
against a rebellious India. Likewise, powers not owning colo- 
nies form the vast majority of the General Assembly, and will 
form, in all probability also, the majority of the nonpermanent 
members of the Security Council. 

By effectively abolishing aggressive war, the new organ- 
ization would automatically prevent the creation of new colo- 
nies by conquest, as well as the transfer of existing ones by 
that method. It would eliminate, therefore, a serious factor 
favoring tthe preservation of existing relationships of colo- 
nial rule in the 1930’s—the fear that liberation from the rule 
of one colonial power would lead only to subjugation by an- 
other foreign conqueror. 

In the 1930’s Egyptians were told that full emancipation 
of their country from British tutelage would bring them, 
like Ethiopia, under the harsher rule of Fascist Italy. Sim- 
ilarly, in the United States, opponents of Philippine independ- 
ence argued that it would merely mean turning over the is- 
lands to conquest by Japan. 


Q. 3.—Is the Security Council simply a new and 
stream-lined form of “‘power politics’? 


A. 3.—“Power politics” is a propaganda phrase that has 
little worth except to label something we don’t like as bad. 
The same act committed by two countries, one of which we 
trust and the other we distrust, is called “statesmanship” and 
“power politics” respectively. To answer this question, we 
might define “power politics” as the use of force, or the threat 
of force, by a strong nation or group of nations to frustrate 
justice or create injustice. 

If the Security Council vote unanimously to do this (and, 
of course, it is a possibility) let us hope that the peoples of 
the world will rise up and protest. It is hard to conceive of 
such a situation. It is much easier to imagine that one nation 
might revert to the earlier custom and be brought to account 
by the collective action of the Security Council. 

Some think that the League of Nations was guilty of such 
an action. Without arguing the fact, let us say that even if 
it was, the League of Nations was born under another star 
and one must not assume that the same mistakes, at least, 
will follow. There had been a separate peace, peoples’ move- 
ments were being put down by force and there was a cordon 
sanitaire mentality. Neither the United States nor the Soviet 
Union were members. The League of Nations was formed 


after a conditional surrender. The United Nations will, we 
hope, be the continuance of a successful wartime partner- 
ship operating to bring about as full and beneficial a partner- 
ship for the winning of the peace. 

The Security Council may fail as a world police force but 
it is by far the best machinery yet designed for the purpose. 
It is “power politics” in the sense that the responsibility for 
enforcing peace is put squarely on the big powers who have 
the force to do so. The league machinery was weak in this 
very particular—in that responsibility was divided and vague. 
But under the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals the eleven nations 
whose representatives sit on the Security Council will first 
do everything in their power to get a peaceful settlement of 
a dispute through diplomacy, arbitration, judicial opinion by 
the World Court and final decision by the council itself; 
second, they will have the force in the final analysis to say 
to an aggressor nation, “You must accept the decision, or 
else.” Having said this, these eleven nations through the 
military staff committee can bring economic force or finally 
military force to bear on the aggressor, but they do so as the 
representatives of all the other nations. This is as far from old- 
fashioned “‘power politics” as it is possible to go in a world 
where human nature is unchanged and everybody is seeking 
to better his own position. The rivalries and contests and 
disputes will not cease entirely. But the rules will be changed, 
since all the nations, acting through the five great powers 
and the six small ones who happen to be on the Security 
Council at the time, will say, “There is a limit to your ambi- 
tions—you may not use force against your weaker neighbor; 
you must settle your dispute by peaceful means.” 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals show a deep and realistic 
appreciation of the connection between power and _ respon- 
sibility, and of the fact that so much of both is now actually 
concentrated, at least for the time being, in the hands of 
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the five principal allies. But the proposals are the opposite 
of “power politics” both in their fundamental assumptions 
and in their specific aims and commitments. They have been 
drafted to meet the realities of a world that is just barely 
emerging from the age of “power politics,” but for this very 
reason they may be all the better adapted for their aim to end 
the age of “power politics” forever. 


Q. 4.—What are the major advantages of 
Dumbarton Oaks over the League of Nations? 


A. 4.—The proposed organization can get action by ma- 
jority decision instead of being crippled by the unanimity rule 
of the League of Nations under which any single country 
could block important decisions. The solemn obligation, laid 
by the proposals upon sovereign and equal nations, to carry 
out important decisions taken against their own vote, would 
be a major advance toward world government. 

The new organization would have teeth to enforce its 
decisions. The proposals provide expressly for armed action, 
whenever necessary to stop aggression. 

The proposals would put most of the responsibility 
squarely up to the major powers. This is where it belongs. 
Under present conditions it is only the major powers who can 
make or prevent major wars. Every consideration should be 
given the smaller nations who are most likely to suffer from 
war and are least able to prevent it, but fundamentally it 
seems a good thing that the big powers are to have no possible 
alibi from their major responsibility for the preservation of 
world peace. 


Under the General Assembly there is set up a social and 
economic council, an “executive committee.” This council 
is composed of representatives of eighteen nations—any na- 
tions, not just the major ones. This council will come to have 
very great power and influence on the multitude of problems 
that arise in mankind’s slow march forward. 

The small nations, through the economic and social council 
and through membership on the Security Council, will have 

“more real power and influence than they did in the league. 

The innovation of granting the Security Council definite 
and final authority to prevent aggression is a great step 
forward. 

The machinery for possible ‘amendment of the new consti- 
tution is somewhat speedier than it was for the Covenant of 
the league. This is important because no document of this 
sort can be fixed; it must expand and grow as civilization 
itself goes forward. 

There was a conviction when the League of Nations was 
formed that the main enemy of civilization was Bolshevism. 
The Germans had been beaten, but not the Bolsheviki! The 
United Nations has determined that democratic socialism and 
democratic capitalism can work together in peace as in war to 
mutual advantage. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals omit several important 
questions that will doubtless be answered at San Francisco. 
It is possible only to list them, but interested observers will 
be anxious to see how the gaps are corrected. They are: 


1. Where shall be the headquarters of the United Nations? 


2. How shall the United Nations take over the property, 
rights and responsibilities of the League of Nations? 


3. How shall the World Court be made powerful and in- 
ternationally strengthened in the new organization? 


4. How shall the problem of dependent peoples be handled? 


5. What shall be done about fundamental human rights in 
all countries and what provision shall be made to facili- 
tate peaceful change of international situations that might 
eventually Jead to serious friction? 
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UNITED STATES WORLD POLICY 


By HAROLD E. STASSEN 
Commander, U. S. Navy 


(Extracts from an address delivered March 7, 1945, 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota) 


months toward the fulfillment of this first cardinal 
point of our world policy. 

With the background of the Atlantic Charter and 
the commitments of Secretary Hull’s conference. at 
Moscow, the declarations of Teheran, the proposals of 
Dumbarton Oaks, the decisions at Yalta, the Presi- 
dent’s excellent message to Congress last week and the 
never-ending wholesome study and discussion through- 
out America have brought us to the eve of the San 
Francisco conference for the drafting of a definite 
framework for continuing United Nations’ action in 
peace, with the overwhelming support of the people of 
the country and of the United States Senate for the 
steps proposed. 


[nents toward steps have been taken in recent 


* * * 


We should look, therefore, upon the San Francisco 
conference as a golden opportunity to win a beachhead 
in the battle for a just and lasting peace. 

The beachhead is of crucial importance and requires 
many sacrifices and never-ending determination. 


And also, the beachhead is not the final goal, but 
only the jumping-off place for the long, hard drive 
toward victory. 

* * * 


Our fighting men want America to have a world 
policy for peace that is as big, as definite and as suc- 
cessful as has been our strategy of war. It will take 
time and it will cost, but the alternative makes it worth 
the cost. They do not want you to surrender before 
the counter-attacking assault waves of cynicism de- 
stroy this best hope of enduring peace on earth. 


Some people say that our democracy is not perfect 
and that there is discrimination and inequality and 
apathy and corruption. They are right. But neither 
of these facts are any reason for waiting for the correc- 
tion of these imperfections before we step forward to 
fulfill the world leadership which it is mandatory that 
we exercise. 

We must advance on both the world front and the 
domestic front at the same time. 


* * * 


I speak not of a Utopia. I speak not of a human 
race suddenly turned angelic. 


There will be selfishness and greed and corruption 


and narrowness and intolerance in the world tomorrow 


and tomorrow’s tomorrow. But pray God, we may 
have the courage and the wisdom and the vision to 
raise a definite standard that will appeal to the best 
that is m man, and then strive mightily toward that 
goal. 


' 


Suggestions For Action On World Security 


By VIRGINIA F. McGILL 


Pioneers by tradition, idealists and realists by conviction, Unitarians are peculiarly suited 
by temperament and by experience for leadership at this particular moment in history. 


The Reason Why 


Because Unitarians themselves are organized around the 
principle that out of diversity of opinion comes larger truths; 
because Unitarians stress the divinity of all men and hence 
the possibility of true human brotherhood and co-operative 
‘living; because Unitarians have discovered through long 
experience that democracy and freedom are possible in all 
fields, even in religion, yes, because of all this, most of the 
ideas and hopes embodted in the Dumbarton Oaks, Bretton 
Woods and Yalta conferences’ plans should seem to Unita- 
rians not only possible, but definitely attainable. The world 
needs desperately to hear from people who really believe that! 

Even, therefore, in communities where the other churches, 
the schools and civic organizations are actively working to 
educate the citizenry on world co-operation and security, 
Unitarians, because they are Unitarians, have, if they will 
take it, a unique role to play. . 


It Will Take Imagination 


Firness does not, however, assure activity. And to date, at 
least, we Unitarians have not as a body assumed leadership 
in either national or international problems. If we are to 
make use of our potentialities, it will take a somewhat 
dramatic or unusual approach to rouse us to our privilege and 
obligation in this greatest of humanitarian efforts. 

Following are a few suggestions of programs, procedures 
and materials for individuals, groups and churches. 


I. Program Series 

If you plan a series of meetings, consider the following 
ideas that will emphasize three essential steps: dedication, 
education, action. 

Meertine 1 (Dedication) 

A memorial service for your war dead which concludes 
with a dedication service pledging each participant to an 
unceasing effort to help achieve world unity—the only fitting 
memorial, 

Meerine 1 (Education) 

A detailed discussion of the proposals of the Bretton 
Woods, Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta conferences, if possible 
including a study of the reasons behind the decisions, com- 
promises and procedures adopted by our Allied leaders. 
Articles in this issue were written for use in such discussion 
groups. © 

Meetine ut (Education, Continued) 

A discussion of the barriers to attainment such as: inertia; 
cynicism and pessimism of the “history repeats itself” variety; 
distrust of individual judgment to a point of inactivity based 
on fear (ex-pacifist disillusionment, for example); national- 
istic, religious and racial prejudices; the “go back to the good 
old days” reactions; isolationism; selfishness. Use of the 
questions and answers appearing on pages 142-4 in this issue 
is recommended for this meeting. 

Meetine tv (Action) 

Suggestions and proposals concerning effective action 
programs and techniques for individuals and groups. (See 
Section III below for examples.) 


Il. Special Projects 
A. Miniature CONFERENCE 


Plan a miniature San Francisco conference, appointing 
individuals to represent the Allied leaders and delegates. 


B. Grovur Picture 


Appoint a committee to draw up a group picture consist- 
ing of (1) a list of attitudes, beliefs, prejudices, activities 
and desires characteristic of your group, which if copied by 
millions would help to achieve peace and world order; (2) a 
list of those qualities and behaviors characteristic of the group 
which if multiplied would destroy our dreams of one world. 
Present this two-sided picture to the group for discussion 
and approval. Then work out specific ways to spread the 
strengths and eliminate the evils. 


C. Sunpay SermMon—Puvs 


Ask your minister to preach a series of sermons (perhaps 
along the lines suggested in section I above), with group 
discussion after the church service. 


D. Worup OrGANIZATION WEEK 


Declare a World Organization Week in your church, pref- 
erably before the San Francisco conference. Appoint a 
special committee to plan a religious service, projects, demon- 
strations, discussions, study groups, a news sheet, through 
which all members of the church can be reached in some way. 

E. Date ror Sarurpay Nicut 

Invite your friends to listen with you to the official State 
Department broadcasts each Saturday night. Plan discussions 
and study groups around this official education program. 


Iii. Action 


The suggestions in sections I or II if successfully worked 
out, should without question prepare participants for action 
in some or all of the following ways: 


A. One Man Missions 

Once thoroughly grounded in the facts of the situation, 
appoint yourself a committee of one to arouse interest, spread 
information, encourage participation and faith and determina- 
tion among your friends. Remember, a few international 
leaders can make plans for world co-operation; it will take 
millions of backers to make those plans work! Talk world 
unity to everyone. 


B. InrormMation CENTERS 

Set up information centers in your church where individ- 
uals may ask questions, secure the best pamphlets and litera- 
ture in the field, get information about education and action 
programs in the community. 

C. Cuan ARMIES 

Organize chain meetings and activities—discussions, study 
groups, action projects, pamphlet distribution teams. (Each 
member of the central group agrees to carry on some specific 
program with from five to ten other friends who in turn 
continue the pattern on and on!) 


D. Lerrers anp Reso.tutrions To WASHINGTON 


1. Write letters to the Secretary of State and to your 
congressman: 
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Forum on Dumbarton Oaks held at the Unitarian 
church, Salt Lake City, Utah. Dr. J. R. Cope, minister, 
speaking. 


a. urging, whatever happens at San Francisco, the adop- 
tion of some skeleton plan of international organization— 
even if the details suggested do not satisfy America com- 
pletely. 

b. urging the ratification of the San Francisco agreement 
by the Senate immediately following that conference. 


2. Write letters to senators known to favor world organiza- 
tion, approving their stand and giving your reasons for agree- 
ing with them. 

3. Write letters to senators known to be opposed to present 
world proposals, urging favorable ‘action (with your reasons) , 
stressing the dangers of another 1919 disaster, but not men- 

tioning your doubts about their stand. 

4. Write letters to the State Department piles vee ae 

agreements and plans of which you approve; suggesting 
additions or changes desired. Give reasons. 
(Note. When writing, do not send form letters, petitions, postal 
cards, lengthy letters. One-page hand written notes are best. Add 
your title to signature if you hold professional or community leader- 
ship position.) 


IV. Recommended Materials 


Proposals for the Establishment of General Organization as 
Submitted by the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. The 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York 18, New York. : 

World Alliance News Letter, February 15, 1945. 
Avenue, New York 11, New York. 

Dumbarton Oaks Documents on International Organization. 
Department of State Publication 2257, Washington, D. C. 

Statements on the War by Religious Leaders of the United 
Nations. United Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York. - 

Reader’s Digest Program Outlines, Volume 8, No. 6. Reader’s 
Digest, Pleasantville, New York. 

A Message to the Churches. Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 

The Faith behind Freedom. American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 

Changing World, February, 1945. League of Nations Associa- 
tion, 8 West 40th St., New York 18, New York. 

Discussion Outlines on the United States and the United 
Nations. The National League of Women Voters, 726 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
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70 Fifth 


-terms of the spirit. 


LETTER FROM LONDON 


W ve British people speak and think of the 


war they generally have in mind the war in 

Europe. The words “the war” almost uncon- 
sciously have that significance for them. All this is 
very understandable, but it does not prevent them 
either from being: mindful of what is taking place in 
the Pacific or from admiring the amazing achievement 
of America in sending a great army to Europe and at 
the same time going straight for the heart of Japan. 
We feel that in the Pacific we are watching one kind of 
civilization giving way to a superior—and superior in 
It is needless for me to say, that . 
when the end of the war comes against Japan, we shall 
be there with you. And then? I suppose the great 
adventure will come of building the world anew. 

I would like to tell you how the British people are 
standing up to the present trial—as far as one person 
can feel this, and after all he can feel a lot. It would 
be very hard to define their attitude. They are not 
tired in any fundamental way. They will have all the 
energy needed to start building afresh when the 
destruction is over. They are, in common language, 
“sick of it” but that only means they can go on—as 
long as the next nation and always a bit longer than 
the opponent—to the bitter end. 

Some of us are concerned with deeper issues than 
this. We are not overwhelmed by all the conferences 
and meetings, plannings and arrangements that are 
taking place. They are all necessary, but some of us— 
and you will hear the note struck again and again in 
current literature—are concerned with a deeper har- 
mony than that achieved at Yalta, at the world trade- 
union conference in London, and in many of the other 
conferences of one sort and another that will have 
taken place before this. letter is printed. These form 
but the technique of a new world situation; some of us 
are interested to see a deeper spiritual basis for that 
technique. The basic fact of this war is that truth was 
not the same thing to the German as it was to millions 
of other people; if it had been he would not have been 
deluded into changing his civilization into the lie- 
making thing it became. The ordinary fundamental 
decencies of life were not the same thing to the Jap 
as to the American. 

That is why in this country, and I daresay in yours, 
there is a passionate desire on the part of reflective 
people to support the immediacies of present united 
action by a spiritual understanding that will defeat in 
the future all the ideals of nationalism and race that 
seek to break down and divide. The readers of the 
Christian Register in this country observe that note in 
your paper and are grateful for it. The part that 
America and Britain should play would never be in 
doubt, indeed it would be one of the unconscious 
assumptions of our lives, if this fundamental harmony 
of human spirit were felt. Reflective people know 
how difficult it is to create. They are aware of the 
divisions in religion which are only indicative of divi- 
sions elsewhere; yet in the effort to create a united 
spirit they see one of the new positives in religious life. 


E. G. Ler 


Religions Stake at Sau Yraucisce 


human suffering, the world has been given a 
second chance. This time we must not fail. 
When the delegates of the United Nations gather 


Bo the grace of God, and at the price of untold 


in San Francisco at the end of this month, they will 


have behind them a long series of preliminary achieve- 
ments that will give substance to their hopes and a 
sense of practical reality to their idealism. Moscow, 
Cairo, Teheran, Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks and 
Yalta—one after another, great stones of massive pro- 
portion have been swung into place, with almost in- 
credible rapidity and skill; and now San Francisco, 
where at last the structure of an organized world will 
be made plain. All mankind awaits the outcome with 
a sober but confident faith. 

Last time, the idealism that swept over the world 
when the end of the war was in sight was genuine 
enough, but it lacked fiber. The proof of its quality 
was the speed with which it gave way to disillusion- 
ment, when it became clear that Utopia could not be 
attained overnight. It simply flatted out. Its soul was 
thin, and the sky caved in on it. There was no depth 
of root, and the sun scorched it till it withered away. 
It was without spiritual power, which alone can sustain 
men’s minds and courage through arduous and pro- 
longed endeavors toward an ideal goal. That was what 
happened last time. This time it will be different. 
Or so we hope—and pray. 


Two Figures of Speech 


In his notable address in Minneapolis on March 7, 
Commander Harold E. Stassen spoke of the coming 
conference as “a golden opportunity to win a beach- 
head in the battle for a just and lasting peace.” We 
have learned the significance of the word “beachhead” 
from the bitter experience of Dieppe to the triumphant 
crossing of the Rhine, and the full meaning of it is 
in our minds as we look ahead to the San Francisco 
meeting. If this beachhead can be won and held, it 
will make all the difference between victory and 
disaster in the agelong battle for peace. 

The familiar lines of Longfellow’s “Building of the 
Ship” provide another figure of speech and take on a 
new and more moving quality in the light of the 
situation today: 


“Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears. 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee!” — 


‘Longfellow was writing of the Ship of State that we 
call America, and now our hopes are centered upon a 


Union greater than that which any one nation repre- 
sents; but the spirit is identical. We are thinking of 
“One World” but the fundamental idea is the same 
as that which created “One Nation.” In our pledge of 
allegiance to the flag, we speak of that nation as “in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all”; and the time 
has come to extend that phrase to include all mankind. 
Only as we come to recognize the indivisibility can we 
expect to achieve the liberty and justice. 

But figures of speech are hopelessly inadequate. 
The beachhead to be won, the great ship to be launched 
—neither fully symbolizes the sense of expectancy that 
today dominates millions of human hearts around the 
globe. But. the mood is compelling and the tenseness 
with which mankind waits is almost intolerable. 


The Fundamental Choice 


Many of us are discovering that there is only one 
way to find release for the tenseness of this expectancy, 
and that is the way of religion. Almost inevitably the 
heart of man turns to prayer in moments of great 
crisis or of prolonged strain, and the times through 
which we are living are teaching many of us a new 
understanding of the power of that immemorial 
practice. We do not pray because we choose to, but 
because we must. We do not pray with any selfish or 
personal object in view, but just because we have been 
lifted out of all selfish and personal aims. It is the 
bigness of the issues at stake, not the pettiness of our 
individual needs, that drives us to our knees. So vast 
are the possibilities, so momentous the import of the 
choice before us, that no words except the very greatest 
and no motives except the very noblest are appropriate. 
Religion alone is capable of expressing adequately the 
significance of these contemporary events and fortifying 
our souls to face them with faith and in unconquerable 
hope. 

The basic reason for this fresh discovery of the 
reality of religion lies, I think, in the stake which 
religion has in the outcome. One plain lesson these 
years of world conflict must surely have taught us all 
—that in a world controlled by Fascist power there is 
no place ‘for religion. And the world must either 
surrender to Fascist domination or create for itself a 
new kind of organized structure on the foundation of 
democratic co-operation. The one thing that just will 
not serve is a world unorganized. The day of inter- 
national chaos has gone; and unless the new organiza- 
tion is of the kind with which religion can live at peace, 
then the day of religion has gone, also. 


The Individual’s Responsibility 


In a remarkable book, entitled Mud against the 
Stars, there is a sentence that summarizes in a few 
words the direct bearing of all this upon the life of 
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each one of us. “I believe that the future of the world 
has been laid upon the doorstep of the individual 
American.” That brings it all right down to you and 
me. Weare the responsible persons. The task is ours. 
If we do not falter in our assignment, the job will be 
done. If we carry forward the cause to which we have 
been dedicated, it will not suffer disaster. Governments 
are important, but it is a familiar doctrine with us that 
governments are powerless except as they represent 
the will of the people. And we are the people—you 
and I and all the rest, especially we Americans with 
our heritage of the blood of pilgrim nations and our 
tradition of faith in the possibility of a thoroughfare 
for freedom across every wilderness. 

At San Francisco religion will be at work, not only 
to prevent the kind of world in which religion must 
perish but to create the kind of world in which religion 
can come to fruition within the soul of man. 


PRAYER FOR THE LAUNCHING 
OF A VICTORY SHIP 


Almighty God, Father of all mankind, we ask Thy 
blessing upon the work that has been accomplished 
this day. : 

We remember before Thee in gratitude the men 
and women who have toiled with brain, and heart, and 
hand, that this ship which we bless in Thy name 
might ride the waters of the earth. 

May it help to bring to a world at war, victory; 
and to the brave new world we seek to build, the 
commerce of peace and prosperity. 

Now we ask Thy special care and guidance for the 
men who are to walk and work upon her decks. Give 
to them courage to face the perils of the deep and 
bring them to safe harbor once again in the land of 
the forever free, the home of the forever brave. 

All this we ask in the spirit of him whose daily 
food it was to do Thy will. Amen. 


Ricuarp M. Strerer 


TERRIFYING CERTAINTIES 
“Command that these stones be made bread.” —Marrurew 4:3 


His answer was prompt and conclusive: Man shall 
not live by bread alone. In other words, bread was 
not even a temptation; and the devil had made a poor 
guess, as he sometimes does. The significance of the 
story lies in its application to the rest of us. Not many 
of us can dispose of that temptation with such scornful 
ease. We are reputed to be sympathetic, generous and 
helpful; but we are incorrigible individualists. We 
boast of it. Our “Way of Life” can be defined as the 
way that offers least obstruction to the gratification of 
individual ambition. And at that point we are in 
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aphelion to Christ; just about as far from him as we 
can get. To suggest that individualism can be carried 
too far, or that there are limits to its gratification, is 
rank heresy. But the one thing of which we can be 
certain in “this uncertain world,” is that so long as the 
suggestion remains a heresy there will be wars;.and a 
few more wars will mean the extinction of the race. 
What folly to talk about “this uncertain world!” Our 
greatest need is wisdom to see that this world is full 
of terrifying certainties. One of them is that this 
idolatry of self, which is what our individualism too 
easily becomes, is just an elaborate way to commit 
suicide. History is full of individuals cultivated to 
noble ends. Our jails are full of the other kind. Christ 
is not only good; he is wise. 

‘ Cuarues E. Park 


THE CONVICTION OF THE IRONSIDES 


The issues confronting our world are a little larger 
and the field wider than it was in Cromwell’s day. 
But we must bring the same passionate conviction to 
bear in our struggle that the Ironsides showed in theirs. 
The Unitarian has iron in his soul but he knows love 
and charity too; he is better equipped, spiritually; he 
presents to the world an evolving faith in an evolving 
world; he knows when to change his mind and has 
learned not to accept the teaching of the wise in blind 
faith alone. He lives the teaching in his own life and 
thus it is proved to be a satisfaction and a unifying 
power in human life. 

KennetH THOMAS 


THE Y.W.C.A.— PATTERN FOR PROGRESS 
(Continued from page 140) 


campaigns and the work of the Y.W.C.A. in other 
countries, through programs interpreting the contribu- 
tions and aspirations of the people of the United 
Nations, through study and support of the Dumbarton 
Oaks and Bretton Woods proposals, as well as Teheran 
and Yalta, through co-operation with other groups, 
such as the Commission to Study the Organization of 
the Peace, and the American Youth for a Free World, 
the Y.W.C.A. has sought to combat isolationist and 
divisive tendencies at a time when co-operation and. 
unity, hard-won though they may be, offer the only 
road to justice and peace. 

As the Y.W.C.A. was gathered in convention in 
April, 1940, at Atlantic City, New Jersey, the news 
came of the invasion of Norway and Denmark. We 
have lived through five dramatic and demanding years 
since that day at Atlantic’City when we looked wist- 
fully across the Atlantic, thinking of our many friends 
and members on the other side. Many of us then 
would have doubted that anything of value could | 
survive five years of modern warfare. Yet we are 
confronted now not only with things of high value, 
which have miraculously survived, but with vast new 
resources—human, material and spiritual—that have 
been created in the struggle. For it has proved to be 
a people’s war, and the people’s victory now in sight 
offers tremendous potentials for a new world. 


What Is a Doll? 


By CHARLES R. JOY 
ee: were talking about Christmas, which was 


strange, for Christmas was gone long ago. Indeed, 

why should any little girl be talking about 
Christmas in April, when Christmas comes, as every- 
body knows, in December? And, what is stranger still, 
they were quarreling about it, and why should any 
little girl quarrel about Christmas, when Christmas is 
a time of peace and kindliness and goodwill? 

It began like this. Maruca, the little Spanish girl 
(her real name was Maria), was sitting on the edge of 
her shelf, swinging her small, thin legs, and looking 
down at the hard concrete floor. 

“He didn’t bring me one,” she said suddenly. 

“Who bring you what?” asked Gondeline. Gonde- 
line was Belgian and seven, and felt quite big and 
grown-up. : 

“Teacher said St. Nicholas would bring me a doll, 
and he didn’t.” 

“Huh!” said Gondeline. “St. Nicholas doesn’t 
bring dolls to’ Bolshevistes.” Gondeline didn’t know 
what that big word meant, and neither did four-year- 
old Maruca, but they both knew it was something bad. 
Spanish children were all called little Bolshevistes. 
They had heard the French guards in the camp call 
them that again and again. 

Maruca began to cry. But her sister, Pepa, whose 
real name was Josefa, was lying on the top shelf of the 
long army barrack, which was all the children had to 
call their home, and she heard. Pepa was almost as 
old as Gondeline. She stuck her head over the side 
and screamed: 

“Don’t you call Maruca that name! .My mother 
says the children in Spain do have dolls. Besides, 
St. Nicholas didn’t bring you one either.” 

“T didn’t want one,” scoffed Gondeline. 

“What's a doll?” said Currita. She was the smallest 
of them all, not quite four. They called her Currita, 
but her name in Spanish was Francisca. 

“You see,” cried Gondeline. “She doesn’t even 
know what a doll is, and then you say that Bolshevistes 
have dolls. They don’t have dolls! They don’t!” she 
screamed. “They don’t ever have dolls.” 

This was too much for Pepa. She jumped down 
from the top shelf, and landed on top of Gondeline, 
grabbing her hair as she came down. In a moment 


the two girls were rolling on the floor, screaming and. 


seratching at each other, while Maruca cried all the 
louder, and Currita, frightened for her friend Pepa, 
tugged at Gondeline’s skirts, tore off a piece of the 
thin, worn cloth, fell over on the floor, and added her 
little voice to the hubbub. 

It was all over in a minute. Frau Ritter, the 
German woman, came running in, followed by her 
_ little golden-haired Gretchen. She pulled the fighting 


children apart, and holding them at arm’s length 
demanded what the trouble was all about. 

“She called us Bolshevistes!” exclaimed Pepa. 

“She said we didn’t ever have dolls!” exclaimed 
Maruca. 

“But whatever made you think of dolls?” asked 
Mrs. Ritter. 

“Well, over in the Unitarian kindergarten, teacher 
taught us a song at Christmas time,” said Gondeline. 
“Tt was about St. Nicholas, and it said that St. Nicholas 
was going to bring us dolls, but he didn’t bring me any, 
and he didn’t bring them any either, and my mother 
says they don’t have any St. Nicholas in Spain.” 

“Oh,” said Frau Ritter, “so that’s it.” She let both 
girls go, and turned to the door. “You children come 
along with me,” she said. 

They followed her out into the bright April sun- 
shine and walked across the sandy gravel. There was 
no grass anywhere, but they didn’t miss it, for the 
younger children had never seen any grass, and the 
older ones had almost forgotten what it was like. Frau 
Ritter took them over to the kindergarten where the 
letters U. S. C. were printed on the door. 

“You see those letters?” she asked. The children 
nodded. 

“You know what they mean?” 

“Yes,” said Gondeline, “they mean Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee.” She pronounced it in a funny way, 
but she knew what the letters meant. 

“Well,” said Frau Ritter, “perhaps they don’t have 
any St. Nicholas in Spain. We don’t have any in 
Germany either. We think the Christ child brings us 
our Christmas gifts. And over in America, from which 
the Unitarian Service Committee comes, it isn’t St. 
Nicholas either. It is Santa Claus that brings the 
Christmas gifts. By the way,” she added, “didn’t you 
have any Christmas presents?” 

“Oh yes,” cried Maruca, “I had an orange, and 
some candy and a little horse.” “I had an orange; and 
some candy and a little cart,” cried Currita. “I had 
an orange, and some candy and a book,” said Gondeline 
slowly. “I had an orange, and some candy and a paint 
box,” said Pepa. “And I had an orange, and some 
candy and some blocks,” said Gretchen. 

“Then it was the American Santa Claus that 
brought you all presents, wasn’t it, not the German 
Christ Child, or the French St. Nicholas. And nobody 
was forgotten, was she?” 

“No,” said Gondeline. 

“You know,” said Mrs. Ritter thoughtfully, looking 
at the letters on the door. “I think I know what those 
letters really mean to all of us here. Do you want to 
know what I think? There is a German word that 
begins with w. It is ‘unser,’ and it means ‘our.’ So 
U. S. C. must mean ‘Unser Santa Claus.’ For that is. 
what these Americans are to us, Our Santa Claus.” 

“But he didn’t bring me a doll,” said Maruca. 

“No, he didn’t. But perhaps he will next year.” 
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A CAIRO HOSPITAL 


Typical scene in a Middle 
East refugee camp. 


“I wish you could see our hospital 
so that you could appreciate the accom- 
plishments of the people who started 
the work. here. It is unimportant that 
on the isolation service instead of 
instruments, tongue depressors and so 
on, on a neat examining tray, we have 
kitchen spoons and one pair of forceps 
stuck in an empty beer can and carried 
in a basket. The important thing is 
that we have* had no cross-infections 
and, since I have been here, no deaths 
that would not have occurred in the 
most modern hospital anywhere in the 
world.” 

Thus writes one of the Unitarian 
Service Committee staff, Dr. Evelyn 
Holt, from the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration’s ref- 
ugee hospital in Cairo. Dr. Holt, 
formerly on the staff of Cornell Medical 
College, is one of the workers enlisted 
and paid by the Unitarian Committee 
but lent to U.N.R.R.A. 


Wonderful Patients 


Dr. Holt continues her graphic ac- 
count: “The patients are wonderful and 
it is a pleasure to work with them, even 
when you are driven distracted by their 
insistence on wearing all their clothes 
and innumerable scarfs to bed, or 
harassed by their refusal to stay in bed 
and their cheerful disregard of rules 
concerning visiting hours, 

“In spite of crowded tent conditions 
and the lack of all that we mean by 
normal home life, family feeling is strong 
and venereal disease is not a problem. 
In spite of personal sorrows, laughter 
and joking are common and singing is 
endless. In spite of exile, patriotism 
and pride are high which sometimes 
make things difficult but is always a 
great help in dealing with sick people. 
Workers who have been here long 
enough to know tell me that the general 
level of health has improved unbe- 
lievably since the refugees first came. 

“Most of the bedside care in the hos- 
pital is given by nurses’ aides who have 
been trained here and while some of 
the nursing procedures are unorthodox 
and decidedly informal, the patients 


are happy and such things as bedsores. 
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are unknown. One of the triumphs of 
the hospital is this training of nurses’ 
aides and the fact that six to ten nurses 
have managed to train them and to run 
a hospital at the same time with a 


patient quota varying between 350 and 


700. 


Tremendous Task 


“Since I have been at the hospital, I 
have been in charge of the men’s medical 
ward and also the overflow and the 
isolation tents—usually about 80 pa- 
tients. When I tell you that the isolation 
service takes care of the psychiatric 
problems as well as contagious diseases 
(perhaps I should say other contagious 
diseases) , you will understand that the 
hospital service offers great variety of 
experience and demands more knowledge 
and wisdom than any one person could 
possess, 

“The fact that in brains as well as 
in materials, the demand exceeds the 
supply is a constant stimulus. So while 
the daily routine appears the same, day 
after day, there is never monotony but 
always the need to try to solve new 
problems and to find a better way.” 

In connection with Dr. Holt’s report, 
it is interesting to know that U.N.R.R.A. 
in the Middle East is operating camps 
for more than 50,000 Greeks and Yugo- 
slav refugees now waiting repatriation. 
The hospital where Dr. Holt is sta- 
tioned serves these refugees. For this 
work in the Middle East, U.N.R.R.A. 
has recruited and trained 600 experts 
in supply, health, welfare and other spe- 
cial relief work; more than 200 of these 
experts were supplied by voluntary 
private agencies like the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee. 


TO RELIEVE 
STARVATION 


The Unitarian Service Committee 
through its Home Service Division is 
one of the groups to sponsor a semi- 
starvation and rehabilitation experiment 
now being carried on at the University 
of Minnesota The experiment has two 
interests for our committee. ; 

First, it will provide scientific founda- 
tion for better nutritional relief methods. 
In the words of Dr. Elmer L. Sevring- 
haus of the University of Wisconsin, it 
will show what can be done in the most 
constructive way to plan the most 
economical use of the limited food ma- 
terials available at this time for the 
population of the world. 

Dr. Sevringhaus, it will be remem- 
bered, is a co-director with Dr. 
Maurice B. Visscher of the Medical 
Mission that the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee and the Congregational Christian 
Service Committee are about to send to 
Italy to carry on the study and relief 


of malnutrition in the field, as reported 
in the January, 1945, Christian Register. 
Both these scientific projects, one at 
home and one abroad, will have pro- 
found effects on the feeding programs 
in starving Europe. : 

The Minnesota study has another tie- 
in with the Medical Mission. The 
experiment is under the direction of Dr. 
Ancel Keys and the staff of the Labora- 
tory of Physiological Hygiene of which 
he is director. Dr. Keys is one of the 
prominent physicians who has, from the 
first, been interested in our plans for a 
study of starvation in the field and will. 
himself join the staff of the Medical 
Mission at some later date. 


C. O. Volunteers 


The Service Committee is also inter- 
ested in the survey going on at the 
University of Minnesota because the 
men who have volunteered as subjects 
to help supply vital knowledge for for- 
eign relief operations are conscientious 
objectors under the jurisdiction of the 
Civilian Public Service Administration. 
This humanitarian project is the more 
noteworthy because of the many frustra- 
tions and limitations that have prevented 
the conscientious objectors from engaging 
in other forms of service. 

The men acting as subjects not only 
provide vital information but at the 
same time have opportunity to train 
themselves in the actual use of the very 
knowledge they will help to give the 
world. The staff carefully explains the 
exact purpose of the many tests and 
observations and tells the men exactly 
what is expected of them. This not only 
removes any feeling of apprehension and 
ensures their intelligent co-operation, 
but it also gives the men a chance to 
take part in the study. They are actually 
doing part of the work of testing and 
recording their own reactions. 


The subjects provide the vital 
statistics while helping with the 


There are three periods in the study. 
The first standardization period will give 
the men the average American diet. The 
semi-starvation diet will be composed 
of the type of food most commonly 
available under European famine condi- 
tions. The rehabilitation diets will be 
designed to take into account the kind 
of food available for relief feedings. 

Measured work is made possible by 
the use of treadmills. The men tramp 
long hours under observation to show 
how manual skills change and are sub- 
ject to changes in diet and fatigue. The 
large treadmill accommodates four men 
at once and moves on a. 10 per cent 
grade, while the small one, for individual 
tests, can be adjusted to various grades 
and speeds. 


Unusual Equipment 


The laboratory is one of the two in 
the country having equipment enabling 
controlled experiments on fatigue and 
diet. Much of the equipment used was 
designed and constructed in the shop 
connected with the laboratory. The 
subjects have the advantage of becom- 
ing familiar with this up-to-date re- 
search material. 

The men are housed and fed right in 
the laboratory. They will be able to 
use the many educational and _ recre- 
ational facilities of the university for 
relaxation and study except during the 
experiment’s more difficult stress periods. 

The whole-hearted participation of the 
group and its cheerful acceptance of the 
restrictions and even physical discom- 
forts can be gauged by the little news- 
paper that is published by them. They 
have called it the Guinea Pig Gazette 
and notify their readers that it will 
appear “whenever the editors squeal 
like it.” In describing the campus, the 
Gazette speaks about restaurants and 
then adds, “but, of course, we never 
eat out!” No good-natured joking, 
however, can take away from the serious- 
ness of their purpose. 


Invaluable Results 


A school of foreign relief for the spare 
time study of the subjects is an integral 
part of the set-up. The participation 
of our and other service committees as 
sponsors (the Brethren, the American 
Friends and the Mennonite Central 
Committee) may open definite postwar 
opportunities for further service for the 
participants. 

-Starvation is a tragic reality in Eu- 
rope and is one of the first problems 
of any rehabilitation program. At 
present there is very little concrete in- 
formation on the efficiency of various 
nutritional rehabilitation regimes. The 
Minnesota study and the Italian Medi- 
cal Mission are the two most important 
scientific approaches to the problem. 


_ They will prove invaluabk. 


Seruice at Home and Alrocd 
TWO-FOLD SERVICE 


Under our director for western Eu- 
rope, Mr. Noel H. Field, the Geneva 
office of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee has for some time now been 
concerned with various postwar projects, 
such as the training of workers to carry 
on relief in liberated areas and the 
preparation of a central refugee index. 
Now Mr. Field has notified us of the 
opening of a dental laboratory that has 
two important functions: to get the 
refugees’ long-neglected teeth in condi- 
tion before their return to their own 
devastated countries and to give young 
refugees a profession in dentistry. ; 

Both these objectives are of first im- 
portance with conditions in Europe as 
they are today. Switzerland, with its 
scientific equipment and educational ap- 
paratus intact, is the ideal spot for uni- 
versity and laboratory training for those 
young refugees who must wait there for 
the war to, end. 

Also the problem of dentistry and 
artificial teeth for refugees, especially 
internees, is acute in Switzerland as in 
most other refugee centers. Ordinary 
dental care is provided by the camps, 
but bridgework and other dental sur- 
gery has been at the refugees’ own ex- 
As most refugees have no funds 


pense. 


The dental laboratory 
recently opened by the 
Service Committee in 
Geneva not only sup- 
plies the refugees with 
the dental care they 
require but also gives 
professional training to 
a group of young ref- 
ugees. Under the direc- 
tion of an able tech- 
mician, they are learn- 
ing a profession much 
needed in Europe to- 
day. 


of their own, this means, of course, at 
the expense of the relief organizations 
who care for them. 

This is a very costly matter and has 
been an excessive load on the com- 
mittees’ budgets. Ever since Mr. Field 
first came to Geneva, he has, with other 
interested organizations, tried to establish 
a central dental laboratory for refugees 
similar to the one the Unitarian Service 
Committee has in Marseilles. But al- 
ways before, the plans bogged down in 
red-tape delays. 

Now, Mr. Field says, at last all 
preparations are completed and the lab- 
oratory has opened its doors in Geneva 
under the auspices of the Verband, 
principal Swiss Jewish aid society, the 
O.S.E. (Oeuvre de Secours aux Enfants) 
and the Unitarian Service Committee. 
All cases pass through one or another 
of these three organizations. 

The laboratory is under the direction 
of a well-known technician who has 
directed similar institutions in the past 
and is himself a refugee. What makes 
the whole plan especially effective is 
that it is annexed to one of the refugee 
homes for young people so that it is 
possible to combine it with dental train- 
ing for young refugees. 

The Unitarian Service Committee has 
provided the modern equipment. The 
Verband added some older stock from a 
small laboratory which they ran some 
years ago, while the O.S.E. carries most 
of the running expenses. 

Priority is given to refugees about 
to emigrate. “In this way,” Mr. Field 
concludes his report on the laboratory, 
“the work is really a part of our post- 
war reconstruction plans—sending out 
refugees with reconstructed teeth and 
preparing youngsters for a useful and 
much needed profession!” 


Methodists to Study 
Dumbarton Oaks 


The Methodist Church is being mobil- 
ized for ‘the study, support and improve- 
ment of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 
under the leadership of the Council of 
Bishops, of which Bishop H. Lester 
Smith, of Columbus, Ohio, is president. 
As a continuation of the Methodist 
crusade for a new world order in which 
nearly 100 mass meetings were held last 
year in key cities throughout the nation, 
the movement will be advanced by com- 
mittees organized in each of the 578 
districts of the denomination. A sixteen- 
page booklet on the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan has been issued to all ministers for 
use in seminars, study groups and mass 
meetings. The commission declared that 
“Tt is not enough to believe in brother- 
hood. It must be expressed in concrete 
measures supported by the public at the 
time the decision is made.” Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, of New York, heads 
the committee directing the nationwide 
effort —RNS 


Argentine Protestants 
Reply to Catholics 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy’s re- 
cent pastoral letter directed against 
militant Protestantism in Argentina was 
sharply refuted by the Confederation of 
Evangelical Churches of the River Plate 
in a strongly-worded statement issued 
recently in Buenos Aires. Represent- 
ing ten denominations the confederation 
expressed “deep regret and shocked 
surprise” that “occasion should be 
sought to multiply offenses and deepen 
suspicion between Christians.” The 
statement denied the accusation of the 
cardinal, archbishops and bishops of 
the Roman Catholic Church that the 
Protestants “cherish the purpose of 
undermining the Christian religion”; 
that they “take undue advantage of or 
evade certain provisions in the Argen- 
tine. Constitution”; that they “threaten 
the integrity of the home” and “even 
conspire against the sovereignty of our 
country and compromise its happy rela- 
tions with other countries.” The rebuke 
to the hierarchy declared that “It is in 
the Protestant countries that the Cath- 
olic clergy is treated with greatest 
respect” and continued with the asser- 
tion: “We preach the gospel in these 
countries for the same reason that the 
Roman Catholic Church carries on its 
work of proselyting in Protestant coun- 
tries, that is to say, in countries that 
are predominantly Christian. We preach 
the gospel for the same reason that both 
Pfotestants and Catholics carry their 
respective messages to Greece, Japan, 
China, Turkey, etc., countries where 
other religious faiths predominate, and 
to which neither Protestant nor Cath- 
olics go for. the purpose of provoking 
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moral, political or social disintegration.” 


The confederation stressed the point 
that “liberty does not mean simply the 
right to worship God according to one’s 
conscience” but also “the right to share 
one’s ideas and experiences with others; 
the right to tell publicly and privately, 
by word of mouth and written page, 
what God has done in the human heart.” 


—RNS 


Day of Prayers for 
United Nations Planned 


A national Day of Prayer on April 25, 
when United Nations representatives 
will meet in San Francisco, was proposed 
by the mass meeting in Santa Monica 
recently under the auspices of the organ- 
ization, America United. The resolution 
urged the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America to issue 
the call to include all faiths and citizens 
“so that our world under God, may have 
a new birth of freedom and a birth of 
universal peace.” Emil Ludwig, famous 
biographer, was the chief speaker. A 
similar resolution was adopted in New 
York by the American Association for 
the United Nations, calling for a special 
Dumbarton. Oaks Week from April 16 
to 22, climaxed on Sunday, April 22, 
with church services and prayers devoted 
to the success of the San Francisco 
conference. Governors and mayors were 
urged to proclaim a Dumbarton Oaks 
Week. Groups joining in support of 
the observance are: the Federal Council 
of Churches, American Jewish Commit- 
tee, American Unitarian Association, 
Church Peace Union, Congregational 
Christian Churches, National Confer- 
ence of Christian and Jews, Salvation 
Army, Southern Baptist Committee for 
World Peace, United Council of Church 
Women and the World Alliance for In- 
ternational Friendship through the 
Churches.—RNS 


Interracial Relations Award 


“The time to translate ethical ideals 
into practice is upon us,’ declared 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, President 
of the Federal Council of Churches, in 
presenting the Edward L. Bernays 
Award for outstanding service in Negro- 
white relations to Dr. Howard W. 
Odum of the University of North Caro- 
lina. The bishop insisted that religion 
must apply its principles to such meas- 
ures as the Fair Employment Practices 
Committee, and the Christian must 


defend the Negro’s right to dine in 
white restaurants. “It is not enough to 
enunciate moral principles in the hope 
that moral conduct will follow. We 
must move into the realm of action and 
test our principles in concrete behavior,” 
the speaker continued. Dr. Odum was 
selected to win the one-thousand dollar 


' war bond from a field of 55 white and 


Negro candidates from 16 states for his 
research, writings and leadership of 
movements to improve Negro-white re- 
lations —RNS 


Archbishop Urges 
Trustful Co-operation 


In an exclusive interview with the Re- 
ligious News Service, the new Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Geoffrey 
Francis Fisher, said that “there must 
be trustful co-operation between the 
leaders and peoples of the United States, 
Great Britain and Russia.” The need 
for the spirit of co-operation which is 
the Spirit of Christ, he declared, will be 
even greater after the war. Before the 
enemy countries can be permitted to 
enter an international organization, they 
must be educated in the principles that 
constitute our heritage, the prelate in- 
sisted. Beside the need for co-opera- 
tion between the Big Four, there is an 
equal need of giving the small nations 
in the world organization a part to play, 
Dr. Fisher felt, but he urged that we 
have to solve the problem “as we go 
along, step by step.” “We can only 
work to the end that the forces of peace 
and justice will be so established in an 
international organization that enemy 
countries will be admitted in due time.” 
The new archbishop disclosed that the 
Church of England is sending repre- 
sentatives to confer with continental 
churches on mutual problems and to 
establish “spiritual fellowship,” extend- 
ing material aid and help iy reconstruc- 
tion. A quarter of a million pounds will 
be raised in seven years toward a desired 
goal of one million pounds for European 
reconstruction. He announced that he 
hoped to welcome representatives of the 
Russian church and that the Dean of 
Canterbury, Dr. Hewlett Johnson, would 
go to Moscow. His mission would be 
private and not as an official representa- 
tive of the Church of England. Dr. 
Fisher, while desiring church unity, sus- 
pected that its realization would be slow. 
A Lambeth Conference could not be 
held, he was afraid, before 1947, or later, 
though it should be held as early as 
possible after the war. The new Educa- 
tion Act, he believes, was an honest 
attempt to meet both the needs of the 
church and all the children of Britain 
“for sound training in faith and charac- 
ter.” He was hopeful of the prospects 
for the Christian church, declaring that 
“the opportunities are greater, more 
challenging and hopeful than for many 
years,” and “everybody knows that 
Christianity is not a conventional thing 


but stands for reality. The evidences of 
the occupied countries and Germany 
itself proves that.”—RNS 


Gentile Youth Attend Synagogue 


One hundred and fifty Sunday school 
pupils from the St. Claire United Church 
of Toronto visited Holy Blossom Tem- 
ple, marking the first time in the 
city’s history that Christian children 
have gone in a body to a Jewish syna- 
gogue to learn something of the Jewish 
faith. In another exchange meeting, the 
young people of the temple visited 
Timothy Watson Memorial Church to 
hear its minister, Dr. David MacLennan, 
and Rey. Abraham L. Feinberg lead a 
discussion on ways of creating closer 
understanding between Christians and 
Jews —RNS. 


Russian Orthodoxy 
Addresses World 


The World Council of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, meeting recently in 
Moscow, addressed a message to the 
Christians of the world as “Brothers and 
Sisters in God” and called upon all to 
pray to God for final and complete vic- 
tory over Fascism and implored them 
to beware lest its “monstrous teachings” 
should ever again “poison a new genera- 
tion with its venom,” else the infinite 
sacrifices and suffering of our time should 
“be in vain.” Those who plead for 
forgiveness of these “infanticides and 
traitors of humanity,” are denounced as 
betrayers of the victims of German 
aggression. 
step toward “new wars.” The Metro- 
politan Benjamin Fedchenkov, head of 
the Russian Orthodox Church in the 
Aleutian Islands and North America, 
declared to a representative of Religious 
News Service that “Genuine Christians 
everywhere are seeking unity, though it 
is too early to anticipate the form that 
this unity will take.” He added that 
the Russian Orthodox Church is emerg- 
ing from the war “stronger and purer 
than ever before.” The R.N'S. reports 
that leaders from all parts of Russia, 
Europe and the Near East as well as 
America have met to elect a successor 
to the late Patriarch Sergius. 


Radio Council Created 
By I. C. R. E. 


A Department of Radio Education has 
been created by the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education at the recent 
session of the council in Chicago with 
Miss Pearl Rosser, Director of Children’s 
Work of the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, at its head. A study will 
be made of the needs of the various 
denominations and plans will be sub- 
mitted on the basis of the daily radio 
program, “Victorious Living.” This pro- 
gram is heard in 54 cities in 18 states. 
Philip Lander, Director of the council’s 

_ Public Relations Department, predicted 


They are taking the first ’ 


that soon the program would be heard 
in more than 200 cities. The Social 


_Education Subcommittee of the Educa- 


tion Progress Committee urged that 
more emphasis should be put upon 
problems dealing with world order. No- 
vember 11 was set aside by the council 
as World Order Sunday —RNS 


Tolerance Begins at Home. 


Speaking at an Institute of Human 
Relations in Atlanta, Georgia, sponsored 
by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, Dr. Robert McElroy, 
author and ‘historian, declared that 
“Prejudice must be met and defeated 
on the home front.” Prejudice is “the 
common denominator of weakness, the 
hate-element present in all Western 
culture.” -It has become a major issue 
to be met and “settled internally, not by 
fighting and defeating a foreign enemy.” 
He lauded the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, the Federal Council 
and other interdenominational groups 
and agencies for their part in creating 
a “healthier atmosphere.” The institute 
stressed the need of “re-educating 
America” and called for united action 
against intolerance by pulpit, press and 
men and women in every walk of life. 
It lamented the fact that prejudice and 
intolerance have never been outlawed. 
A statement declared, “We have united 
to stamp out diseases of the body but 
never the poisons of the mind.” Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Owen, former Minister to 
Denmark, William Sollman, member of 
the German Reichstag during the 
Weimar Republic, and Dr. Heinhold 
Schairer united in urging a strict control 
of “dissident elements within Germany” 
after the war. Other speakers included 
Mr. Ely Culbertson, Dr. A. A. Robach, 
psychologist, and Dr. James G. Smith, 
Princeton economist —RNS 


Rockefeller Urges a 
Reborn Church 


Speaking at a dinner of the Protestant 
Council of New York, Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., expressed his conviction 
that the world needs “a more spiritual 
and a less formal church.” His appeal 
was concerned with “a reborn church” 
which he envisioned as “great reli- 
gious centers, wisely located, adequately 
equipped, strongly supported, ably led, 
inspiring their members to participation 
in all community affairs.” The atmos- 
phere of such a church would be one of 
“warmth, freedom and joy,” attracting 
all into its fellowship. “A life and not 
a creed would be the test of member- 
ship.” Its object would be to “promote 
applied religion” and it would “en- 
courage Christian living seven days a 
week, fifty-two weeks a year.” Mr. 
Rockefeller said that this would be “a 
church of all the people, of every one 
fighting sin and trying to establish jus- 
tice and righteousness; the church of the 
rich and poor, the wise and ignorant, the 


high and low—a true democracy.” The 
ministers would be trained not only in 
seminaries but also, in some work-a-day 
life, which would enable them ‘to under- 
stand and sympathize with the practical 
problems of the people. Such a church 
would mold the thought of the world, 
he said, “and lead in all great move- 
ments. I see it literally establishing the 
kingdom of God on earth.” Mr. Rocke- 


“feller spoke at the opening of a cam- 


paign by the Protestant Council to 
raise $800,000 for its work to be distrib- 
uted among its six constituent bodies 
and agencies—RNS 


Students Distinguish 
Between Church and Religion 


In a survey by the Community Coun- 
cil of the West End district of Notre 
Dame de Grace in Montreal, Canada, 
among high school students, it was dis- 
covered that those interviewed distin- 
guished sharply between church attend- 
ance and religion. Sixty-one per cent 
declared, that they believed churches 
had not helped them to be better per- 
sons; 71 per cent desired to know more 
about religion. The ages ranged from 
sixteen to eighteen; the district was 
largely Protestant. Seventy-six per cent 
professed church membership, 53 per 
cent attended church three times per 
month and 45 per cent “very seldom” 
or “never.” Fifty-one per cent thought 
religious people no better than other 
people. The chief things wrong with 
the world, they thought, were “racial 
prejudice and discrimination, war, and 
selfishness and greed.” Large numbers 
listed religious intolerance and nation- 
alism. A thorough study of the answers 
will be made by the council. 


Special Chapel for Aged 
and Infirm 


Special chapels for the aged and in- 
firm and for mothers with small children 
are included in plans for a new $350,000 
church of St. Catherine’s Catholic parish 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The church 
will have a sanctuary with one thousand 
seats and two chapels, equipped with 
loud speakers and partitioned from the 
sanctuary with glass. The chapel for 
the infirm will be provided with wheel 
chairs, and when services are held, nurses 
will be in attendance to care for those 
in need of help. The congregation ex- 
pects to complete a $2,000,000 building 
fund this year—RNS 


Ministers, Priests Attend 
Institute of Judaism 


There were Protestant ministers and 
Catholic priests in attendance at the 
Sixth Annual Institute of Judaism, 
sponsored by the Central Jewish Temple 
in Indianapolis, Indiana. Dr. Sheldon 
H. Blank, professor of the Bible at the 
Hebrew Union College of . Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was the principal lecturer—RNS 
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UNITARIAN CURRENT EVENTS 


A LECTURE COURSE by 
Harry F. Ward is being given during 
April under the auspices of the Com- 


Dr. 


munity Church of Boston. Dr. Ward, 
professor emeritus of Christian ethics at, 
Union Theological Seminary and author 
of numerous books, is lecturing on “The 
Economic Order and Religion.” The 
course is being given at Theodore Parker 
Memorial (Bulfinch Place Chapel) on 
April 2, 3, 4 and 5, at 7:45 pm. The 
tuition fee is $1.50. 


THE. PEOPLE’S CHURCH OF 
CEDAR RAPIDS presented Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley in a public lecture on 
February 22. The proceeds were used 
toward the debt the church owes the 
American Unitarian Association. Dr. 
Bradley, who addresses 2,000 people 
every Sunday in The People’s Church 
of Chicago, spoke on the question, 
“What Are We Facing?” 


GREAT LENTEN MUSIC was heard 


in a vespers concert on March 18 in’ 


the First Unitarian Society of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. The music committee 
under the leadership of Lovell Willis 
presented the recordings of symphony 
orchestras and great artists. They were 
broadcast over the church’s Bell and 
Howell Master Sound projector, an 
amazing method of reproducing beauti- 
ful works of music. 


SEVEN STUDENTS from The Mead- 
ville Theological School were guests of 
The First Unitarian Church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for a week. The men 
inspected the church plant, the church 
_ school and other organizations, and had 
a number of sessions with the ministers, 
Dr. Everett M. Baker, and Rev. 
Wayne Shuttee, on the practical con- 
cerns of running a church organization. 
The men were: Robert H. Holmes, 
Nathaniel Lauriat, Jack Mendelsohn, 
Harold Shelley, Addison Steeves, Wal- 
ter Stephans and Malcolm Sutherland. 


HANDBILLS warning against Uni- 
tarian and Universalist unbelief were 
passed out by representatives of a 
local Presbyterian church after its serv- 
ice on Sunday, February 4, in Detroit, 
Michigan. The circulars announced a 
sermon to be preached that evening 
on “Testing Universalism” and _ con- 
* demned the teachings of the two liberal 
bodies. The reaction of the Church of 
Our Father (Unitarian-Universalist) was 
to be “greatly heartened by one more 
proof of the need for the kind of religion 
that finds its chief impetus in the re- 
sources of men’s hearts and minds today, 
and its chief aim that of building the 
spirit of high religion into the personal, 
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social and spiritual structure of our 
times,” writes Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, 
the minister. 


A WINTER FORUM series was con- 


cluded in Duxbury, Massachusetts, on 
March 18. The united churches of 
the town, the First Parish, Unitarian, 
and the Pilgrim Church, Congregational, 
joined forces in its sponsorship. The 
school committee placed the high school 
auditorium at the disposal of the forums. 
A joint committee of the two churches 
worked under the leadership of the min- 
ister, Rev. George L. Parker. Among 
the speakers presented were Rev. How- 
ard L. Brooks of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, Bishop Lewis O. Hartman 
of The Methodist Church, Resident in 
the Boston Area, Mr. Thomas H. Ma- 
hony, student of international affairs, 
Professor Anton DeHaas of Harvard 
University and Mr. William Henry 
Chamberlain, authority on Russia. The 
ushering for the series was in charge of 
the senior young people’s group. 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST, almost 
forty persons representing thirteen Uni- 
tarian churches and other institutions 
recently heard Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, 
President of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice, lead a discussion on 
the topic, “How Far Can Unitarians 
Advance without Social Action?” After 
a spirited discussion, mostly by the lay- 
men, it was unanimously voted, on 
motion of Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
that the United Unitarian Appeal be 
asked to raise $10,000 annually to 
strengthen the work of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. Dr. 
Homer A. Jack, minister to radio for 
the Chicago Unitarian Council, was 
chairman of the meeting. Prior to this 
meeting, members of the executive com- 
mittee in-the Chicago area met to discuss 
ways and means by which the program 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice may be made more efiective 
locally and nationally. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK was ob- 
served in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
under the auspices of the Fitchburg 
Council of Churches by an exchange of 
pulpits on February 18. Rev. Gilbert A. 
Potter, minister of The First Parish 
Church in Fitchburg, exchanged with 
Rev. Israel J. Gerber of the Congrega- 
tion Agudas Achim. This was the first 
time in this city that there had been an 
exchange of pulpits on an inter-faith 
basis. At the service held in the syna- 
gogue at the time Mr. Potter preached, 
representatives from six Protestant 
churches and five ministers were present. 
Mr. Potter spoke on “Similarities be- 


Miss Florence Baer 


tween Judaism and Liberal Christianity.” 
The synagogue was filled to capacity and 
after the service a fellowship hour with 
refreshments was enjoyed. 


A SURVEY of All Souls’ Church 
(Universalist-Unitarian) of Riverside, 
California, was the first assignment of 
Miss Florence Baer, Associate Director 
of the Department of Unitarian Exten- 
sion and Church Maintenance of the 
American Unitarian Association, upon 
reaching the Pacific Coast. This was 
completed successfully and she _ pro- 
ceeded to San Fernando Valley to survey 
the People’s Church. Other surveys to 
be made following the invitations re- 
ceived from the churches are in Stockton 
and Sacramento when she completes her 
present survey of Long Beach. Miss 
Baer has written to members of the 
Unitarian Church of the Larger Fellow- 
ship who reside in the Pacific area and 
plans to meet several of them for further 
acquaintance. 


THE PROCTOR ACADEMY trus- 
tees have instructed the headmaster, J. 
Halsey Gulick, to increase the size of 
the school to 75 boys provided the good 
characteristics of a small school can be 
retained. The present enrollment of 
61 is all that can be handled without 
alterations in the school plant. Any 
increase in size will have to await the 
end of the war. The trustees have thus 
reaffirmed Proctor’s policy of remaining 
a small school to meet the definite de- 
mand for schools of this size. “— 

Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, president of the 
board, announced the appointment of 
Roland W. Burbank as director of plans 
for Proctor’s centennial in 1948. Mr. 
Burbank, a member of the Proctor fac- 
ulty for eleven years, is head of the 
science department. Many Unitarian 
groups are to be invited to participate | 
in this celebration of one hundred years 
of Unitarian secondary education. 


A plan, recently instituted, is that of 
having each student take half the nor- 
mal number of courses per semester. 
This allows a student to concentrate 
twice as much time on two courses as 
on the usual four. The plan, tried ex- 
perimentally in summer school, achieved 
such superior results that it has been 
used for the last year and a half in 
winter school. 


UNITY ALLIANCE of Unity 
Church, Montclair, New Jersey, recently 
presented an interesting program. The 
subject under discussion was “The Kind 
of Church I Want in a Postwar World.” 
One speaker considered the question “Is 
the Church as an Institution Nec- 
essary?” Ten women gave one-minute 
“capsule” statements on “What My 
Church Might Be in the Years Ahead.” 
Volunteers from the audience con- 
tributed ideas. The minister, Rev. 
Norman D. Fletcher, summarized the 
remarks in conclusion. 


A LETTER bearing the signatures of 
Alliance members of the First Unitarian 
Society of Plainfield, New Jersey, has 
been sent to the President. “Dear Mr. 
President: Since Transylvania was the 
birthplace of Unitarianism we have 
always maintained a deep interest and 
affection for that country and its people. 
From several sources we have learned 
that consideration is being given to 
Transylvania’s becoming a part of Ru- 
mania in the postwar settlement. Tran- 
sylvania belonged to Hungary from the 
latter part of the ninth century until 
1918 when it was ceded to Rumania, 
after which the Rumanians persecuted 
the Magyars. In our humble opinion, it 
would be a most disastrous situation to 
grant the Rumanians sovereignty over 
Transylvania and its peoples. Will you 
give this matter careful consideration 
and do whatever is within your province 
to prevent the recurrence of such a 
misfortune to the Transylvanians.” 


LAY READERS are taking their 
place beside the minister, Rev. George A. 
Mark, at the Sunday morning services 
in the First Unitarian Congregational 
Society of Franklin, New Hampshire. 
The church calendar, announcing the 
new practice, stated, “Many church 
people come to think of the service of 
worship as one for the minister and 
choir. Others present are chiefly passive 
listeners. Religious expression belongs 
to all the members of a congregation. 
Establishing the office of lay reader is 
simply an effort to get religious ex- 
pression back where it belongs, namely 
with all the members of the congrega- 
tion.” 

The annual meeting of the church 
marked the close of a most successful 
year. The church property has been 
improved by a much-needed drainage 
system. The basement rooms, badly 


damaged by the 1936 flood, have been 


completely renovated and redecorated. 
The treasurer reported that the income 
was $1,000 more than in recent years 
and that all bills were paid. Monthly 
musicales are being sponsored by the 
church and are well attended by people 
of the community. 


A CONFERENCE ON HUMAN 
RELATIONS was held in Staten Island, 
New York, in observance of Brother- 
hood Week, February 18 to 25. Rev. 
Harry Hooper, minister of the Unitarian 
church, headed a committee that 
planned the two-session conference spon- 
sored by the Council for Democracy, the 
Federation of Churches and the Council 
of Social Agencies. Mr. Hooper presided 
at the forum meeting where such ques- 
tions as “Our Biggest Postwar Prob- 
lem” and “Minority Group Conflicts” 
were discussed. At the dinner meeting, 
Dr. Robert W. Searle, general secretary 
of the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches, spoke on “Interracial Brother- 
hood.” 

Mr. Hooper is a member of the com- 
mittee on policy and procedure that 
drew up the Ideals of Democracy for the 
Council of Democracy. They are as 
follows: A society in which each religion 
works in sympathetic harmony and co- 
operation with all other religions—in 
which men of all races, nationalities, 
classes and occupations live together in 
mutual respect and understanding, in 
which every industrious citizen has the 
privilege of earning an adequate liveli- 
hood, without discrimination because of 
race, culture, or religion—in which every 
family is decently housed in a wholesome 
environment—in which all have the full 
rights of public education and freedom 
of the ballot and expression of opinion— 
in which each American has the free 
choice of a vocation according to educa- 
tion, inclination and ability, and the 
right to practice a profession or conduct 
a business without interference or dis- 
crimination, so long as he does not 
encroach upon the rights and privileges 
of other Americans.” 


PIERRE VAN PAASSEN, interna- 
tionally known, whose Days of Our Years 
has sold over a million copies and has 
been translated into twelve foreign lan- 
guages, will preach at the Sunday morn- 
ing service at the Unitarian Church of 
West Newton, Massachusetts, on April 
92. After the sermon he will receive the 
right hand of fellowship. His decision to 
become a member was made after read- 
ing Dr. Herbert Hitchen’s article on 
“Fundamental Principles of Unitarian- 
ism” in the February issue of The Chris- 
tian Register. An outstanding fighter for 
liberal causes, Mr. Van Paassen will add 
dynamic power to Unitarianism and will 
be welcomed by us with enthusiasm. 


ANGELO PATRI, leading authority 
on child care, gave a lecture in Boston, 


Massachusetts, under the auspices of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Union and 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches of Boston on March 16. New 
England Mutual Hall was filled to ca- 
pacity by an enthusiastic audience of 
parents, teachers and students who lis- 
tened to the talk on “Our Children” and 
remained to ask questions. Rev. Dana 
Mclean Greeley presided and introduced 
Dr. Patri. 


THE SPRING MEETING of the 
South Middlesex Conference will be held 
in the Unitarian Church of Winchester, 
Massachusetts, on Sunday, May 6. Dr. 
Charles E. Park will give “A Definition 
of Unitarianism.” Discussion of Unita- 
rian Advance will follow. After the 
supper the speakers will include Rev. 
Howard L. Brooks, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Abbot Peterson, Ch.C., and Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot. 


A TRIBUTE to Captain N. W. 
Lovely, who left his post as minister in 
Andover, New Hampshire, and chaplain 
at Proctor Academy in 1942 to join the 
Army, was written to Mrs. Lovely by 
Corporal Jack Palmer: “This note is be- 
ing written by one of your husband’s 
boys who has been with him for that 
last period in San Francisco, ten months 
in Hawaii and for a few weeks in Oahu. 
He asked me to drop you a line and it 
gives me pleasure to tell you something 
about your husband from the viewpoint 
of the enlisted man. Our Chaplain 
Lovely is the most respected, admired 
and popular man in the battalion, bar- 
ring none, and that is a record many offi- 
cers have yet to equal. . .. The time 
went pleasantly on Oahu due to the rec- 
reational facilities the chaplain so hand- 
somely provided. . . . Wherever he goes, 
do not worry about him, because as long 
as he is as good as we know he is, he will 
invariably find another spot that will be 
changed over in a few days to a cheer- 
ful, livable place, due to his influence 
and ingenuity, and the spirit of the men. 
Let me say that I’ve respected him as 
I’ve respected few others.” 


THE CHORUS CHOIR of the First 
Unitarian Church of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, volunteered to sing at the 
morning chapel service at Cushing Hos- 
pital in Framingham on Sunday, March 
18. Many church choirs are taking their 
turn in singing at the hospital. They 
thereby beautify the service and give 
great pleasure to the wounded soldiers. 


A POPULAR PROGRAM of the Al- 
liance in St. John’s Unitarian Church in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is the panel discussion 
on religion. This year the topic is “The 
Beliefs by which I Live.” Four women 
make up the panel, headed by Mrs. 
Julius F. Krolfifer, the wife of the min- 
ister. All women of the congregation 
are invited. 
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“TEEN TIME” IN OKLAHOMA CITY 


From Mr. John F. Blatt, President of 
The First Unitarian Church of Okla- 
homa City, comes this interesting story 
of how his church met the needs of its 
teen-age group. Mr. Blatt believes that 
this project was one of the most con- 
structive the church has done in a long 
time. He hopes that other churches in 
our fellowship will receive suggestions 
from his story, and he is willing to 
supply further details to any group 
desiring them. Rev. Alfred E. von Stilli 
is minister of the church. 

*% * * 


Bigger and bigger it grows, and where 
it will stop, nobody knows. 

“Teen Time” started out late last year 
as an idea among a few members of 
The First Unitarian Church of Okla- 
homa City to solve a problem which for 
a number of years had stumped the 
church school Jeaders. By the time our 
children reached high-school age, noth- 
ing seemed to hold their interest in 
church school. 

The idea was borrowed from the Teen 
Town movement which has now become 
nationwide. Why not organize our own 
teen-agers into a similar group, we 
asked, providing them with games, 
dancing and refreshments each Sunday 
evening? The idea became the project 
of the Frederick Eliot Forum, the young 
married couples group of the church. 
The first night about a dozen youngsters 
cautiously made their appearance. After 
a few visits they discovered that no trap 
was being set for them; they were 
having a good time and they began to 
invite their friends. By early February, 
the group had expanded to forty. 


Timing Is Important 


To any plan, organization, or move- 
ment that depends upon popular accept- 
ance, few considerations are more im- 
portant than timing, than coinciding 
with public interest. Although “Teen 
Time” developed out of specific needs, 
this particular project was organized 
when youngsters and their parents were 
favorably disposed, and its timeliness 
has, no doubt, been responsible in large 
measure for its success. 

Within a short time, the youngsters 
themselves expressed the desire for a 
discussion period. This was added im- 
mediately following evening refresh- 
ments and has proved popular. Subjects 
already discussed have ranged from re- 
ligion to WACs. At their own sugges- 
tion, a candlelight service has been 
added and is the concluding activity of 
the evening. So now, “Teen Time” has 
fallen into a pattern that supplies every- 
thing the church school formerly tried 
to supply, and does it in a far more 
palatable manner. 
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Supper is followed by a discussion period. 


The church was fortunate in having 
among its members a professional danc- 
ing instructor. This young lady has 
generously contributed her time and 
talent to instructing the “Teen Timers” 
in the fundamentals of dancing as well 
as the latest jitterbug steps. This has 
been a powerful drawing card since most 
teen-agers need instruction in order to 
overcome their self-consciousness on the 
dance floor. The project has assumed 
such importance that, although the 
Frederick Eliot Forum still sponsors it 
and supplies the adult leadership, the 
board of trustees of the church has 
assumed the financing of it. 

“Teen Time” begins at 5 o’clock on 
Sunday afternoon with dancing instruc- 
tion. Supper is served at 6:00, after 
which the discussion period is held. 
Games and dancing then continue until 
8:45, whén the candlelight service closes 
the evening. Thus even the children 
living at a distance are home at 9:30. 
A permanent adult committee of three 
takes care of calling, supervising (as 
little as possible) and arranging for a 
hostess committee. Three or four 
hostesses, mothers of the youngsters or 
other women of the church, prepare and 
serve the supper. Oftentimes the food 
is supplied by the hostesses without cost 
to the church although the church has 
made provision to reimburse them. 


Meetings Are Weekly 


From meeting every other Sunday 
night, the project has become an every 
Sunday night affair. Whether or not 
such frequency will dull the appetites 
of the youngsters remains to be seen. 
However, the rapid growth of “Teen 
Time” indicates the weekly meetings are 


needed. Every encouragement is given 
to the frequency of meeting, that the 
unity of the group may continue. 

One of the most significant results 
of instituting “Teen Time” has been 
its ability to attract new people to the 
church. Youngsters, as do adults, find 
it much easier to invite their friends to 
their church for a social affair than to 
a church school class. Older members 
in the church with neighbors or friends 
having teen-age children find it easy to 
broach the subject of church through 
invitations to a social affair. 


New Families Are Attracted 


Although parents are not invited te 
accompany their children to “Teen 
Time” regularly, occasional visits are 
encouraged. No stranger can help but 
be impressed by a visit to a “Teen 
Time” candlelight service. In fact, more 
new families have become interested in 
The First Unitarian Church of Okla- 
homa City through “Teen Time” and a 
stepped-up program of social activities 
within the past few months than in any 
full year previously. An active member- 
ship-building campaign is being built 
around these activities for the balance of 
the year. 

The Oklahoma City church is con- 
vineed that unless it gains members at 
a greater rate than it loses them, steady 
growth is virtually impossible. There 
are far more persons in this world 
starving for fellowship and social con- 
tact than for religion or for a particular 
church. It proposes to attract them with 
the former and let them find the latter 
at the same time. Many a good product 
has won permanent friends through the 
glitter of a premium. 


Magor Lavra L. Assury, member of 
the University Unitarian Church of 
Seattle, Washington, is Staff Director 


of the Women’s Army Corps for the 


Quartermaster Corps. She acts as advi- 
sory officer to the Quartermaster in all 
matters pertaining to enlisted women 
and officers of the WACs under his con- 
trol. She also assists him in the pro- 
curement and issuing of WAC clothing. 
Major Asbury’s civilian job as training 
director and fashion co-ordinator for one 
of the large department stores of Seat- 
tle has been of great use to her in her 
present Army assignment. 


Mr. Eart Hart, member of The First 
Unitarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and secretary for many years to the 
Hon. Harold H. Burton, Moderator of 
the American Unitarian Association, has 
been chosen President of the United 
States Senate Secretaries’ Association. 
This is an association of the “top” secre- 
taries to all senators. Although its 
membership is overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic, and Mr. Hart is a Republican, he 


was chosen because of his popularity. 


Dr. Jutrus E. Warren, Unitarian lay- 


man and State Commissioner of Educa- 


tion in Massachusetts, was one of three 
distinguished educators to receive a spe- 
cial award “for their contributions to the 
cause of intercultural education” at the 
Lincoln’s birthday program of Temple 
Israel Brotherhood in Boston. 


Dr. Homer A. Jack, minister to radio 
for the Chicago Unitarian Council, 
served as co-ordinator of the observance 
of Brotherhood Month for the 1,300 
member churches of the Church Feder- 
ation of Greater Chicago against Racial 
and Religious Discrimination. Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, minister of The People’s 
Church of Chicago, is chairman of the 
Chicago council. 


Rev. Rosert A. Romic, minister of 
May Memorial Church, Syracuse, New 
York, gave a series of lectures at Mead- 
ville Theological School from March 2 
to 7. Recently Mr. Romig was the re- 
cipient of the Certificate of Merit 
awarded by Temple Adath Yeshurun “in 
recognition of service rendered during 


1944, to improve brotherhood and good-. 


will in the city of Syracuse.” The award 
was made at a special service held in 
the temple, to which the congregation 
of May Memorial Church was invited. 
A series ‘of radio talks given by local 
ministers over station WSYR, on the 
subject of religious leaders, was spon- 
sored by the Syracuse Council of 
Churches. Mr. Romig spoke on the life 
of William Ellery Channing. 


Dr. Pum C. Nasu, President of the 
University of Toledo, former Moderator 


_of the American’ Unitarian Association 


and author of Adventure in World Order, 


PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


U. S. Army 
Major Laura L. Asbury 


was the leading contributor in Reader’s 


Scope, April, 1945, with -an article, 
“Dumbarton Oaks: First Step toward 
Peace.” 


Mrs. Marrua H. Fietrcuer, Jr., Asso- 
ciate Director of American Unitarian 
Youth, was honored on March 19 at 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, as an outstand- 
ing leader of young people at a “Youth 
on Parade” dinner. Others honored were 
Lukas Foss, concert pianist of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, John Wilson, 
artist, Arthur Korb, composer, and 
others. Professor F. O. Matthiessen of 
Harvard University was toastmaster of 
the event, which was sponsored by 
American Youth for Democracy. 


Rev. Lon Ray Cau, Minister at Large 
for the Department of Unitarian Exten- 
sion and Church Maintenance of the 
American Unitarian Association, has 
spent the past month in San Antonio, 
Texas, gathering a Unitarian congrega- 
tion. He was offered without charge, 
the use of a beautiful new chapel in 
Temple Beth-El. He is also holding a 
weekly series of meetings for the dis- 
cussion of world affairs and has organ- 
ized two other groups, one for the dis- 
cussion of controversial religious ques- 
tions and the other for a study of the 
Bible in the light of modern knowledge. 


Rey. Wuzurn B. Muier, minister of 
The Unitarian Society of Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts, since 1939, has accepted 
the call to be minister of the First 
Parish Church in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. ~ 


Lizutenant Ropert T. Weston, Ch. 
C., U.S.N.R., has resigned as minister of 
the First Congregational Unitarian Soci- 
ety in Lexington, Massachusetts. Rev. 
Lester C. Lewis, his successor, wrote an 
open letter to “Bob” from which we 
quote: “You came to us out of a rich 
experience; a boyhood in the West; serv- 
ice in World War I; a fine record at Har- 
vard Divinity School; a basic introduc- 
tion to New England at East Lexington 
and the splendid pastorates at Trenton 
and Schenectady. You are a strong and 
utterly sincere voice in the pulpit. Your 
leadership in various Unitarian organ- 
izations has proved you a man of the 
widest vision. You brought us a fam- 
ily which has enriched our lives . . . To 
me you are a guide in the ministry; to 
many you were a power in this town. 
If there’s a single act we shall remember 
it will be your dedication to the chap- 
lainey as you publicly told us of it... 
We pray that every single friendship 
and value of the past may be preserved 
and heightened. God speed you!” 


Rev. Artur Hees has been called to 
the Unitarian Society of Houlton, Maine. 


Mr. Winturop M. Souraworrtu, who 
held two high positions—field secretary 
and later executive secretary—in the 
Young People’s Religious Union of for- 
mer days, has just been appointed to an 
important mission. The Hon. Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of State, named 
him a member of a three-man team that 
is to make surveys of United States em- 
bassies and consulates in Africa, the 
Middle East and India for the purpose 
of recommending measures to increase 
their effectiveness. Among the cities to 
be visited are Pretoria, Johannesburg, 
Calcutta, Bagdad and Damascus. 


Rav. Franx G. Wuire, minister of the 
First Unitarian Society of Gardner, 
Massachusetts, since 1941, has been 
called to the Unitarian Church of Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 


Rey. Max D. Gasser, minister to 
Unitarian students in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and Miss Carolyn Bry- 
son, of Glencoe, Illinois, were married on 
February. 24. 


Rey. Ernest SOMMERFELD has. ac- 
cepted a call to the First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society of Nashua, New 
Hampshire. 


Rev. Russert R. Buierzer has been 
called to the First Unitarian Society of 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Rey. Ricwarp B. Gress has accepted 
a call to the First Unitarian Church of 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


Rev. Artuur Foote has accepted a 
call to Unity Church of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 
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(N REVIEW _ 


A Conservative Remembers 


Philadelphia Lawyer: An Autobiography. 
By Grorce WuHartTon Pepper. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.75. 


An interesting book. Mr. Pepper has 
had a long, happy, successful life. In 
his profession he has won deserved dis- 
tinction. Giving generously of his 
means and strength, he has rendered 
valuable service to church and _ state. 
His recollections reveal an attractive 
man of culture and 
cheerful, brave, friendly, honorable, 
deeply religious and loyal to high ideals. 

Most of his victories have been won 
in the practice of the law. Throughout 
his long career he has been a practicing 
attorney and at the same time a pro- 
fessor at the law school of the University 
of Pennsylvania. His memoirs reveal 
him as a many-sided man—a lover of 
poetry and a writer of light verse, a 
sportsman delighting in hunting and 
fishing and an artist whose pencil 
sketches show no mean skill. He is 
something also of a theologian and a 
philosopher. But all these qualities are 
subordinate to a disposition definitely 
legalistic. 

His customary attitude toward po- 
litical, social and ecclesiastical questions 
is lawyerlike. This is plainly manifested 
by the position taken by him on sundry 
public questions as a member of the 
United States Senate. His reasons for 
supporting Lodge and his fellow die- 
hards in their fight against the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, like his explanations of 
the stand taken by him on other ques- 
tions, are argued in legal fashion, 
abounding in fine-drawn distinctions 
and hairsplitting definitions, which often 
come dangerously close to casuistry and 
special pleading. But deeper and 
stronger even than Mr. Pepper’s legalism 
is his conservatism. The man is a 
thorough conservative, but a con- 
servative of the best type. Here is no 
cantankerous reactionary, opposing in- 
novations from willful perversity, but a 
sincere, honest lover of the past, who, 
like the man in the parable, really 
believes “the old is better.” This makes 
him a natural partisan and standpatter. 

As a Pennsylvania high-tariff Republi- 
can, he consistently runs true to form. 
In fact, so dominantly partisan is his 
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good breeding, © 


point of view, that while his customary 
good nature moves him to say many 
nice things about the presidential mem- 
bers of his own party, Coolidge, Hoover, 
even Harding, he has only condemnation 
for all Democrats in general and F.D.R. 
in particular. Thus it is as the portrait 
of a conservative that, in our opinion, 
the primary value of this book consists. 

It is a real contribution in the revela- 
tion of the thinking and character of a 
goodly portion of the American elec- 
torate. Hardly less valuable is it as a 
study of the scholar in politics; what the 
conscientious officeholder must endure 
at the hands of professional politicians, 
local bosses, ete. Taken then by and 
large, this book is timely, discerning and 
well worth reading. 


Ach, 


On the Firing Line 


Preaching in a Revolutionary Age. By 
G. Bromury Oxnam. Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 


A popular Methodist bishop, who is 
preacher, educator, traveler and 
author, presents the expanded substance 
of his Lyman Beecher lectures of 1943- 
44. His book is a Christocentric appeal 
for a revolutionary pulpit. The revolu- 
tion is described in familiar leftist 
terms; the minister is urged to get on 
the ‘analytical ‘prophetic firing line 
and to fire unerringly and unceasingly. 
Here is a kind of pragmatic sanity, 
but it does not get beyond mild and 
fragmentary suggestion. Having said 
unequivocally that capitalism is de- 
stroying freedom, the author wrestles 
with the fear that individual values 
may not be safe outside capitalism. 

The final chapter, “The Revolutionary 
Christ,” concerns a Christ who would 
make some total change in men who 
are not quite good enough for a better 
world. Here the striking homiletic 
phrase falls into the trite. 

There is an energetic quality about 
the book that would improve most 
pulpits. ~ 

Joun W. Cyrus 


What of 
America? 
Foreign Policy Be- 
gins at Home. By 
James P. WaRBURG. 
New York: Har- 
court Brace & Co., 
Inc. $2.50. 


“We, the American people,” says Mr. 
Warburg, “may be the decisive factor in 
determining the future of the world. We 
are the weight which will in all proba- 
bility tip the balance between a world 
governed by aspirations toward the four 
freedoms, or a world governed by fear. 
If history has assigned us this part 


“he calls 


and task, we must be equal to our 
responsibility.” The author proceeds in 
an historical survey that spares nothing 


in the presentation of our shortcomings, 


both in our internal life and in our 
foreign relations. = 

We have many ingredients of Fascism 
here, economic, racial, religious. What 
“runaway capitalism” is 
thoroughly dissected for what it does in 
“cannibalistic greed” against the people. 
He makes a case for capitalistic democ- 
racy, an idea that one day he should 
develop. Our political reaction is a 
low thing, and he finds it especially in 
the Republican Party. These and many 
other elements are present in the life of 
this country, which means in the indivi- 
dual lives of the people. We must 
begin and continue with the person, in 
our foreign policy. That policy must 
be lived as a personal obligation. The 
author becomes almost evangelical about 
this: 

“Democracy is neither a system, nor 
a set of instructions, nor a code of laws, 
nor a combination of policies. Democ- 
racy is a personal belief and a personal 
code of behavior. It is a belief in human 
nature, and a code of behavior based 
upon the belief that all human beings 
are inherently capable of thinking and 
acting for themselves, provided they 
are given a chance to do so.” 

There is a condensed yet very read- 
able account of our foreign policy from 
1823 to 1899, the period of expansion 
when we seized territory within and out- 
side the continent and set up the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Following that time was 
the period of “insolvency” in our foreign 
relations from 1900 to 1917. Now we 
are moving into the world of nations, 
from isolation to possible leadership or, 
better, co-operation with them all ac- 
cording to the provisions of Dumbarton 
Oaks and the prior principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. It will be worth while 
to read this book as a preface to other 
works dealing directly with the peace 
and the prospective world organization. 


Apert C, DierrENBACH 


Two Spokesmen for God 


Meet Amos and Hosea. By Rouuanp E. 
Wotre. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.00. 


Meet Amos and Hosea combines a 
faithful rehearsal of the facts of the life 
and work of the first two literary 
prophets of the Old Testament with a 
degree of relevance to modern problems 
that is little short of phenomenal. There 
is interest for the scholar, for Professor 
Wolfe assumes some unusual critical 
interpretations of the writings of both 
Amos and Hosea; there is interest for 
the religiously minded, for this is truly 
a religious book; and lastly, there is 
interest for the casual reader, for the 
history of the lives of these two men 
reads like an interesting novel. 

To take the dry bones of antiquarian 


uistoric fact and clothe them in the flesh 
of the twentieth century is no mean 
feat, but Professor Wolfe has accom- 
plished it. The figures of Amos and 
Hosea are no longer seen through the 
mists of the past, but as powerful per- 
sonalities who have a message not only 
for their day, but for ours. The author 
achieves this result without straying 
from the actual facts of history as they 
are presented to us in the books of the 
Bible bearing the names of the two 
prophets. 


One feature of the book deserves 
special comment, namely the use of 
modern English in the translation of 
the prophets’ addresses. Although most 
people have an emotional attachment to 
the high-sounding and rich English of 
the King James Version, Professor Wolfe 
somehow manages to preserve this in 
his retranslation. He does not depart 
from the Hebrew original, but the mod- 
ern English gives the speeches a vividness 
that eludes us in the standard transla- 
tions. He has captured the beat and 
thythm of the doleful qina meter of 
Hebrew poetry, which in itself imparts 
added strength to the utterances of 
these men. 


We have had many books that have 
attempted to modernize those figures of 
the Old Testament. Few have been 
successful, for most writers fear to com- 
bine the results of modern scholarship 
with such modernization. The reader 
finds that in this work the scholarly 
approach, far from destroying and 
deadening the account, enhances its 
vividness. We take the conclusions of 
modern scholarship in our stride, and 
tacitly assume that it could not have 
been otherwise than as Professor Wolfe 
has indicated. 

He has made a real contribution, not 
only to religion, but to the field of 
scholarly research as well. We rejoice 
that we have once again among liberal 
circles the clear voice of scholarship and 
research. 

Epwin C. Broome, Jr. 


The Land 


Encyclopedia of Bible Life. By Map- 
ELEINE 8. Mrmurr and J. Lane Mier. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $4.95. 


This volume is exactly what it pur- 
ports to be, an encyclopedia of Bible life, 
not of the Bible itself. It is concerned 
with the stage on which the Bible drama 
was enacted. The reader—particularly 
the preacher and teacher—who wishes 
to understand the physical and _ social 
environment that colored Bible text will 
find this compilation a useful one. Thus, 
the volume describes Bible agriculture, 
animals, apparel, homes, jewelry, nutri- 
tion, water supply and so on. The 
present reviewer found the chapter on 
archaeology a helpful one. 

He wishes the authors had added a 


similar chapter on higher criticism. The 
modern reader is dependent on a host 
of brave scholars who have reclaimed 
the Bible for the modern mind; the 
Science of Bible study has a long and 
interesting history. A knowledge of it 
explains the meaning of the Bible text. 

The bibliographies are good, and 
should be useful to the more serious stu- 
dent. The worth of the volume is en- 
hanced by the many photographs. The 
camera has been used generously and ef- 
fectively. 

Beryt D. Conon 


Freedom Road 
to Asia 


Solution in Asia. 
By Owew. Larti- 
mMorRE. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 
$2.00. An Atlantic 
Monthly Press 
Book. 


Rarely is a book on politics so bril- 
liantly written that it has the vitality, 
excitement and even humor that holds 
a reader for 207 pages. Solution in Asia 
is such a book, without having surren- 
dered precision, first hand reporting and 
exacting historical scholarship. Asia is 
tomorrow’s testing ground for the ability 
of capitalism and collectivism to co- 
operate. “Success in Asia will prove the 
survival value of the postwar world 
order toward which we are working. 
Asiatic policy deserves a top priority in 
America’s relations with the world.” 


Mr. Lattimore, a political adviser to 
Chiang Kai-shek from the United States 
Government during 1941-42, was heard 
by many Register readers March 1 on 
the Town Meeting of the Air with 
Mme V. Pandit, sister of Nehru. They 
will not be surprised at his spirited and 
tonic faith in the Asiatic peoples’ readi- 
ness for economic and_ political de- 
mocracy. Here is a popular expert on 
Asia who answers briefly and_ lucidly 
questions about postwar colonial status, 
about the way to liquidate vestigial 
imperialisms—and those not vestigial— 
about Soviet influence in China and 
many other issues. 


Americans must not forget that Asiatic 
problems are not academic to us. “They 
work out to a plus or minus in American 
exports, imports, jobs or breadlines.” 
Chinese merchants are tremendously 
concerned with how our Congress votes 
on the Bretton Woods proposals. Their 
planning awaits our decision. 


Peace for the next generation involves 
for us the reading of books like this 
today. In this case it is not only re- 
quired homework for intelligent Ameri- 
cans—it is a pleasure no man should 
deny himself. 

repos Sa ge 


“Cotty” 


Peabody of Groton: A Portrait. By 
Frank D. Asupurn. New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann, Inc. $5.00. 


Emerson’s famous dictum about an 
institution being the lengthened shadow 
of one man receives marked proof in 
the history of Groton School and its. 
founder. In a very real sense, Groton 
was Endicott Peabody and Endicott 
Peabody was Groton. To few men is it 
given so completely to see their dreams. 
come true; to create an institution that 
is not only the successful fulfillment of 
its founder’s ideals but is even more 
the expression of that founder’s person- 
ality. His influence continued with 
growing power through more than fifty 
years. This book relates how it came 
about and describes the man who made 
it possible. It is a history of the school 
as well as a biography of Dr. Peabody. 
. Most of it was evidently written while 
its hero was still alive. The book is 
overlong, contains many repetitions and 
is loosely constructed. On the other 
hand, it succeeds in building up the 
character of Dr. Peabody so skillfully 
as to make his influence, and that of 
his wife, wholly convincing. He was not 
an intellectual giant; nor was he a great 
teacher or preacher. He had little sense 
of humor. His sermons were simple 
homilies, emphasizing a few practical! 
duties and ideals, proclaimed over and 
over. Being neither a theologian nor a 
profound thinker, he owed his influence 
to sincerity, warm sympathy and sim- 
plicity, which colored all he did and was. 

One dominating factor in his make-up 
was England. The man was what in 
the 1890’s was called an Anglomaniac, 
but nowadays is dubbed an Anglophile. 
Throughout his long career, his stand- 
ards were essentially British. That this 
should have been so was not surprising. 
Born of Unitarian parents, he spent the 
most impressionable years of his youth 
and early manhood in the British Isles. 
Educated first at an English public 
school, and then at Cambridge, the re- 
sult was almost a foregone conclusion. 
Enamored of English manners and 
customs and confirmed in the Anglican 
establishment, he returned to this 
country to establish a school for boys. 
patterned on British standards, an 
American Rugby, with himself as am 
American Dr. Arnold. And so Groton 
has continued to this day. 

Wealthy, happily married to a remark- 
able wife, he continued at Groton for 
fifty years, developing the school from 
small beginnings into a great institution. 
He endeared himself to generations of 
boys, who in after years were continually 
sending for him to marry them, christem 
their children and bury their dead. This 
book offers ample evidence that he was 
conventional. To him failure to observe 
social usages was almost as heinous. 
as a breach of the moral law. Thus he 
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insisted that every boy should wear 
pumps in the evening while he himself 
kept a butler and a stable of hunters. 
Most of his pupils were recruited from 
rich families. One cannot doubt his 
system tended to produce class con- 
sciousness, if not snobbery. Groton, as 
an institution consistently American, 
leaves much to be desired, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Ashburn’s somewhat heated 
arguments to the contrary. But what 
he does succeed in putting over is 
Endicott Peabody’s remarkable success 
in stamping his influence upon thousands 
of young lives in whose upbringing and 
environment it would otherwise have 
been lacking. This in itself was no 
small achievement. 


AS Fg. 


Readable 


Cannery Row. By Joun STeINBECK. 
New York: The Viking Press, Inc. $2.00. 


Although it lacks the body and the 
force that made Grapes of Wrath great 
fiction, Mr. Steinbeck’s latest novel is 
characteristic and eminently readable. 
Written with the author’s familiar gusto, 
it is less a coherent narrative than a 
series of episodes, more humorous than 
tragic, taking place in a semi-slum on 
the waterfront of Monterey. 

As almost every reviewer has com- 
pared Cannery Row with the author’s 
Tortilla Flat, we forbear to draw the 
parallel. Suffice it to say that we found 
the book, though coarse, never unpleas- 
antly so, and entertaining throughout. 


Ali. \H. 


A Challenge 


Faith, Reason and Civilization: An 
Essay in Historic Analysis. By Har- 
otp J. Lasxr. New York: The Viking 
Press, Inc. $2.50. 


Anything Mr. Laski writes is not 
lightly to be brushed aside. Much of 
his writing is disturbing to those who 
imagine that all our old world needs is 
a little tinkering here and there. This 
little book is no exception; for here he 
writes with a missionary zeal of one who 
has found a gospel by which alone the 
world can be saved. 

With flashing pen strokes, he paints 
a picture of the rise and development of 
Western civilization from the days of its 
great sickness, and how Christianity 
restored it to health during its youth. 
He then shows a picture of how Chris- 
tianity became impotent when it insti- 
tutionalized itself, thus becoming helpless 
to stay the death that now threatens 
Western civilization. And what was 
that power by which Christianity 
brought about a rebirth? “It was the 
recovery by man of belief in himself,” 
Mr. Laski points out. “It was the 
conviction that Christianity was able 
to regenerate the fabric of civilization.” 
Alas, Christianity no longer generates 
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these powers! But like a true evangelist 
Mr. Laski sees another power rising 
that already is doing its redemptive 
work. It is the gospel of communism, 
not as it is imperfectly expressing itself 
in Russia, but as an ideal that has laid 
hold of the minds of men, fascinating 
and charming them with its compulsions. 


He argues: “Given the fact of victory by . 


the United Nations, it seems inescapable 
that the Russian idea seems likely to be 
the pivotal source from which all values 
will find the means of renewal.” 

He thus sees communism as the out- 
working of cosmic forces inherent in 
the nature of things, just as the early 
Christians regarded Christianity as the 
outworking of the will of God when “the 
fullness of time” had come. All the 
reactionary forces in the world cannot 
stop its inevitable coming; they may 
delay its early consummation, causing it 
to use means far from ideal to attain its 
ideal end; but “the tide in the affairs of 
men” is running with it. 

It is impossible to criticize a man’s 
faith, for it is this that makes a man. 
One’s criticism must be reserved for 
the concrete ends that faith seeks to 
realize upon the earth. That our civil- 
ization is sick no one will deny. In a 
sense, its health is dependent upon “a 
faith cure.’ But faith in what? It 
seems too great a strain upon one’s 
moral sensibilities to assume that ideal 
ends can ever be attained by prudential 
means. If the methods Russia has used 
were necessary to attain the ideal, how 
long will it be necessary to continue 
their use until the ideal is attained? The 
logic is, of course, that the ideal will 
never be attained. ‘Therefore, the pru- 
dential methods will be forever justifi- 
able. To make man a means to an end 
is no whit more moral, if that end is the 
Great Society, than if it be the political 
state. A social totalitarianism is no more 
just than a political or economic one. 


W. Watpemar W. Arcow 


Timely - 


Religious Liberty in Latin America. By 
Grorce P. Howarp. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. $2.00. 


An Argentine citizen, born of Ameri- 
can parents and educated in the United 
States, stresses a number of salient 
points about the religious life of South 
America. In dealing with the question 
as to whether Protestant missionaries 
should be allowed to continue their 
activities in South America, Dr. Howard 
points out that the Roman Catholic 
Church is responsible for much of the 
backwardness that exists in South 
America; that the people of South 
America are not anti-Protestant; that, 
on the contrary, they are largely either 
indifferent and sometimes hostile to the 
Roman Catholic Church or accept it in 
a superficial and formal way. 


Dr. Howard begins by asking whether 
the Catholic Church has the right to 
expect freedom of religion for itself in 
non-Catholic countries, while attempting 
to deny that same freedom of religion 
to Protestants in Catholic countries. He 
leaves no doubt that this is truly Cath- 
olic policy by quoting Leo XIII, Mgr 
John A. Ryan and a Catholic writer 
such as Louis Veuillot. And since Cath- 
olics have based their antipathy to 
Protestant missionaries on the grounds 
that it is harmful to good neighborly 
relations between the United States and 
Latin American countries, Dr. Howard 
answers, largely by means of quotations 
from leading South Americans, that 
Protestantism is not offensive to the 
peoples and the educated circles of Latin 
America. 

Dr. Howard does well to distinguish 
between anticlericalism and anti-Cathol- 
icism for much of the hostility of 
which he speaks is directed against the 
political activities of the | Catholic 
Church, and is shared by many devout 
Roman Catholics themselves. This is 
properly anticlericalism rather than anti- 
Catholicism. But both anticlericalism 
and anti-Catholicism obtain among wide 
sections of the Latin educated and work- 
ing classes. 

This book is weak in that it depends 
too largely upon quotations for argu- 
ment. A great deal could be made, and 
should be made, of the Fascist political 
scheming that is behind the drive to 
cut off Protestant missionary activity. 
And much more should be made of the 
need for Protestants to work in close 
collaboration with such liberalizing Cath- 
olic influences as those of A. J. Durelli 
and Mgr Miguel D’Andrea in Argentina, 
for instance. South American Catholics 
are not unresponsive to such Catholics 
as these, who lead them in the direction 
of democratic social reform. And they 
will continue to be unresponsive, as they 
are in Argentina, to a Protestantism that 
does not lead them in this direction. Dr. 
Howard is too sparing in his criticism of 
the illiberality and sectarianism of much 
of Latin American Protestant activity. 
Protestantism is not the solution of Latin 
American problems, though it can help, 
together with liberal sections of Cathol- 
icism, toward that solution, if it tackles 
realistically the social and political prob- 


‘lems that are to be faced. 


Nevertheless, in presenting a cross- 
section of Latin opinion on the problem, 
Dr. Howard has given us a worthy and 
readable book, an important contribution 
to our thought on a perplexing problem. 
In a fair-minded presentation, he has 
given us a work that should stimulate 
Protestants and liberal Catholics alike 
to resist this attempt of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which expects the right 
to proselytize in America, to deny that 
same right to Protestants in Latin 
America. ; 

Hue W. Weston 


— Concerming THE ALLIANCE 


Alliances Are Informed 


About Dumbarton Oaks 

It has been charged that 99 out of 
100 Americans do not know what the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals are. If Al- 
liance programs are a fair indication of 
Alliance knowledge and interest, this 
cannot be truly said of the women of our 
churches. 

The First Unitarian Society Alliance 
in Chicago chose for its general subject 
for the year “A Faith for Reconstruc- 
_ tion” and its November meeting was de- 
voted to a discussion of the Dumbarton 
Oaks ‘conference. To test the knowledge 
of the members on the details of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals a question- 
naire prepared by the Illinois League of 
Women Voters was used. In April this 
group will hear its own minister, Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington, speak on “Reli- 
gious Aspects of Reconstruction.” 

When the Alliance of the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Albany, New York, pre- 
sented two speakers on the subject of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, many 
women not members of the Alliance at- 
tended because of their interest in the 
subject. The audience “besieged” the 
speakers with questions at the close of 
their addresses. 

In Washington, D. C. the Alliance of 
All Souls’ Church has had a special dis- 
cussion group on the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan. The group has met regularly all 
winter and has reported its findings to 
a meeting of the whole Alliance. 

It is not too late for every Alliance 
to plan a special meeting devoted to the 
Dumbarton Oaks and the Crimea con- 
ferences and thus help to prepare its 
members to take an informed interest 
in the proceedings of the San Francisco 
conference. This issue of The Christian 
Register would make a splendid starting 
point for such a meeting, and the Com- 
mittee on Adult Education and Social 
Relations of the General Alliance will 
_ be glad to provide additional material on 
the subject. ; 


No May Meetings for 


the Alliance 

Because of the ruling of the Office of 
Defense Transportation and because the 
Alliance wishes to co-operate to the full 
in every plan that will aid the war ef- 
fort, the usual meetings and _ confer- 
ences that the Alliance holds during 
Anniversary Week in May will not be 
held this year. The annual meeting of 
the Alliance will be merely a pro forma 
meeting following the May meeting of 
the Alliance Board. At that time the 
report of the Nominating Committee 
will be presented, the ballots which have 
been cast by mail will be counted, and 
the In Memoriam list will be read. Only 


such business as is absolutely necessary 
for the continuing work of the organ- 
ization will be transacted. 

Ballots and the necessary credentials 
for voting by mail will go to all branches 
as they have in the past. The only dif- 
ference will be that branches whose dele- 
gates usually vote in person at the an- 
nual meeting will this year vote by mail. 
No delegates will be urged or even 
encouraged to attend the annual meet- 
ing. 

The officers of the Alliance very much 
regret that the May Meetings, which 
mean so much to Alliance members all 
over the country, must be omitted but 
they are making plans which will in part 
give the local branches the inspiration 
and information that the various Anni- 
versary Week meetings always give in 
such large measure. 

Many Alliance members have been 
looking forward particularly to the 
meetings this year because they were 
anxious to join in the discussion of the 
Survey Committee’s report which was 
to have been presented at that time. 
This report will be presented to the Al- 
liance Board at its April meeting and 
then will be printed in full and sent to 
all the branches. It is hoped that every 
branch will hold at least one meeting 
devoted to discussing this report in de- 
tail. 

Alliance directors, who will vote on 
the specific recommendations of the re- 
port at the May meeting of the board, 
will be anxious to hear from all their 
branches after they have studied the 
report, Local branches and individual 
Alliance members are urged to let their 
directors know their reactions to the 
report, in whose preparation the Survey 
Committee has put unlimited time and 
thought. 

The May issue of the Alliance World 
will be a special May Meetings number 
with summaries of the annual reports of 
the three major officers of the General 
Alliance, a greeting and message of in- 
spiration from Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
President of the American Unitarian 
Association, and an interesting and 
stimulating review of Alliance activities 
in the past year and its plans and proj- 
ects for the year to come. The Alliance 
Manual, which will be ready for distribu- 
tion in the late summer as usual, will 
contain the full reports of the three 
major officers and the reports of all 
committee chairmen. 

There is no doubt that the decision to 
omit the May Meetings will be a dis- 
appointment to all Alkance women. 
Neither is there any question that they 
will all realize its necessity and make 
every effort to compensate for the loss 
of the meetings by increased loyalty and 
service in their local branches. 


Clothing for Peace 


Alliance women all over the country 
have responded with enthusiasm to the 
appeal of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee for clothing for those in need at 
home and abroad. Thousands of pounds 
of excellent garments of all kinds, new 
and used, have reached the Unitarian 
Collection Warehouse, 31 East 35th 
Street, New York City 16, and 105 
bales of warm clothing and 10 boxes of 
shoes have already been sent to France 
(see cover picture, The Christian 
Register. February, 1945) where repre- 
sentatives of the Service Committee dis- 
tribute the clothing. Splendid as this 
record is, it is only a small beginning in 
the face of the tremendous needs that 
exist all over the world. 

Travelers recently returned from 
France report that the situation there 
is desperate, particularly in those areas 
where there has been intense fighting 
and in large cities like Paris and Mar- 
seilles. Not only the foreign refugees 
but the French themselves, particularly 
those who took an active part in the 
resistance movement, are in dire need. 
Some observers believe that the situa- 
tion is so acute that unless some really 
significant relief is forthcoming imme- 
diately, there will be dangerous political 
repercussions that will seriously threaten 
the relations between France and the 
other United Nations. 

The clothing collection of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee is a contin- 
uing collection, not an intensive skort- 
term drive. It does not conflict or com- 
pete with other drives and collections for 
it serves areas which are not being 
adequately served by any other agency. 
Just as rapidly as clothing is received in 
New York it is sorted, baled and sent 
on its way to the countries where it is 
most needed and where facilities for its 
distribution are available. 

The season for spring house cleaning 
is not far off and Alliance women should 
take advantage of that period to make 
a special appeal for this project both in 
their own churches and among their 
friends in other churches. Since the 
work of the Service Committee is non- 
denominational women of all denomina- 
tions can unite effectively in this project. 

Summer as well as winter clothing is 
needed, provided it is clean and whole. 
The clothing that has been received so 
far is of exceptionally high quality and 
in splendid condition. 

The majority of Alliance branches do 
not hold regular meetings during the 
summer months. Therefore it is impor- 
tant that some provision be made for the 
continuing collection and shipment of 
clothing during the time that the Al- 
liance is not meeting regularly. 
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Layman League Bulletin 


Freperick T. McGuu, Jr., Bulletin Editor 


LAYMEN AND WORLD ORDER 


A Committee on World Order has 
been appointed by the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, charged with encouraging 
among the membership the widest pos- 
sible acquaintance with the problems of 
establishing a lasting peace. The com- 
mittee includes Frank B. Frederick, of 
Milton, Massachusetts, Chairman; Ru- 
dolph C. Neuendorffer, of Tarrytown, 
New York: Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
of Boston, Massachusetts; Seth T. 
Gano, of Boston, Massachusetts, and 


Dr. Philip C. Nash, of Toledo, Ohio. 


LAYMEN’S SUNDAY, MAY 13 


In 1922 the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League instituted Laymen’s Sunday— 
the day on which laymen should occupy 
the pulpit and chancel of our Unitarian 
churches while the ministers listened 
from their pews. 

In recent years Laymen’s Sunday has 
been set for the opening day of Anni- 
versary Week, when many of our min- 
isters are usually en route to Boston. 
Thus the laymen’s service meets a very 
specific need. 

The change in plans for Anniversary 
Week this year, and the suggestion of 
a special observance for May 20 in our 
churches, have led the Executive Com- 
mittee to designate May 13, 1945, as 
Laymen’s Sunday. -It is hoped that 
many of the ministers will be free to 
attend this year in their old roles as 
lay members of their congregations. 

Each year certain churches find an 
earlier date desirable for Laymen’s Sun- 
day, and some of them have already 
held the annual laymen’s service. The 
league encourages each church and 
chapter to select the date most suitable. 
The fact, however, that scores of laymen 
will speak from our pulpits on the 
morning of May 13 will be a source of 
inspiration to both clergy and laity, and 
the league urges the sharing of this 
common date on all churches whose 
plans allow it. 

* a * 

In 1923 when Laymen’s Sunday was 
still a new idea, the league issued a 
booklet of excerpts from lay sermons, 
adding the following testimonials to the 
success of the project: 

“Nothing could have been finer, more 
reverent, more elevating,” declared one 
minister, who, according to his frank 
statement, had “never been in hearty 
sympathy with the idea of Laymen’s 
Sunday,” but is now “entirely converted 
to the idea.” t 

More of his statement follows: “The 
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sermon (given by a layman) was deeply 
impressive and carried a noble spiritual 
message. . . . What I had feared, that 
the unfamiliarity of the speakers with 
the pulpit and the church, might produce 
hesitation and awkwardness, did not ex- 
ist. Everyone was at his ease and by 
presence and words contributed mightily 
to the effectiveness of the occasion. The 
same impression was made upon the 
congregation, and all misgivings dis- 
appeared the moment the service be- 
gan.” 

Another testimonial in like key came 
from the minister of a midwestern 
church: “We had a wonderful Laymen’s 
service last Sunday. I was proud of my 


Fil earn 


men. They did so finely. And, most of 
all, we had a corking attendance.” 

Assurances that “the service was dig- 
nified and the address earnest,” and that 
“this preacher appreciates the significance 
of Laymen’s Sunday,” came from two 
other ministers. 

“The church was packed. Necessary 
to. turn many people away.” “Seating 
capacity was taxed to the limit.” “The 
service ... brought an attendance nearly 
double our usual congregation.” “The 
attendance was about 50 per cent men.” 
“The services were well attended and did 
credit to the laymen who participated.” 
These reports on attendance are selected 
from letters sent in by chapter officers. 


IT OCCURS TO US 


[The Unitarian Laymen’s League, 


as the chief promoter of the United 


Unitarian Appeal, has a special reason for expressing appreciation not only to 
its chapters but also to a host of fellow promoters.] 


SONG OF THANKSGIVING 


Friends of United Appeal, may we bid you all 
Godspeed, with thank-you’s to each individual. 


Thanks to the chairmen for playing their parts; 
Thanks to those showing the turnover charts; 
Thanks to the churches that order the film; 

(We've done our best, and we hope it will thrill ’m.) 
Churches that have their own screen and projector; 
Churches that order them from the Director; 
Those that start planning by early November; 
Those that send folders to every last member; 
Workers who, after the speeching and supping, 
Cap the campaign with some good follow-upping; 


Goal of our search is 
Scores of such churches. 


Thanks to the churches whose warm generosity 
Answers our plea with amazing velocity; 
Churches that know they can do it, and dare 
Take wp the challenge and work for the “share”; 
Churches whose method is passing the plate, 
Whether for pennies or pieces of eight, 

Moneys that jingle or moneys that fold, 

Paper or silver or copper or gold, 

Dollars or pledges or dimes by the plateful— 
These are a fraction to whom we are grateful. 
Churches that put the Appeal in the budget, 
Send the check early, and never begrudge it; 
Youth groups whose members distribute our banks, 
Coming in clinking, and earning our thanks; 
Ladies who labor at suppers and sociables, 
Conjuring bank notes and other negotiables— 


Please understand—. 
We think yow’re grand. 


Friends of United Appeal: 
Praise you is surely what we'll. 


F.T. M, Jr. 


NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Anniversary Week to Be 
Taken to the Churches 


Following announcement by Mr. 
James F. Brynes, Director of War Mob- 
ilization, of the necessity for curtailment 
of all public gatherings requiring use of 
hotel and transportation facilities, the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association applied to the 
special War Committee on Conventions 
for a ruling with regard to the annual 
meetings in May. 

Formal permission has been granted 
to hold the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, as legally required for a Massa- 
chusetts corporation, with the urgent 
request that everything possible be done 
to “minimize attendance.” Under this 
ruling it seems clear that it is the 
patriotic duty of the denomination to 
omit altogether the usual program of 
Anniversary Week. The board there- 
fore voted to cover legal requirements 
with a strictly pro forma meeting, at 
which the only business will be to receive 
and count the ballots from the churches, 
member societies and life members, for 
the election of officers and directors. If 
resolutions are offered, it is understood 
that the Business Committee will recom- 
mend that no action be taken in view 
of the fact that the meeting cannot 
possibly be regarded as adequately rep- 
resentative. This minimum session will 
be held at 25 Beacon Street on Thurs- 
day, May 24, at ten o'clock in the 
morning, following which there will be 
held the annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors. It is earnestly hoped that the 
churches will approve this decision and 
that all Unitarian societies that ordina- 
rily hold meetings in May will take 
similar appropriate action. 

Officers of the association are at work 
upon a plan for “Taking Anniversary 
Week to the Churches,” in order that 
as much as possible of the inspirational 
values of the May meetings may be 
conserved. Details of the plan will be 
sent out later from headquarters, and it 
is hoped that its spirit and purpose will 
be given the widest possible publicity 
and the most sympathetic consideration 
by our ministers and the responsible 
governing bodies of our churches. 


Nominations for 


Officers of the A.U.A. 


The Board of Directors, in accordance 
with the bylaws of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, reports the following 
nominations fgr officers of the Associa- 
tion to serve from May, 1945, to May, 
1949: 

For PresiDent 


Frederick May Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 


Fok Secrerary 
Dana McLean Greeley, Boston, Mass. 


For TREASURER 


Percy W. Gardner, Providence, R. I. 


Paurrey Perkins, Secretary 


In accordance with the bylaws of the 
Association, the Nominating Committee 
reports the following nominations for 
election at the annual meeting in Boston 
on May 24, 1945: 


Nine Recionau Vicr-PRESIDENTS TO 
SERVE FoR One YEAR 


New Nomination 
S. Thorvaldson, Riverton, Man. 


Renominated 


Mrs. Waller C. Brinker, Denver, Colo. 
Roland W. Burbank, Andover, N. H. 
H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa. 
D. Howard Fletcher, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Jonathan A. Noyes, Dallas, Tex. 

Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles B. Rugg, Worcester, Mass. 
Horace Westwood, Berkeley, Calif. 


Srx Directors To SERVE FOR 
Taree YEARS 


New Nominations 


Everett Moore Baker, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Thaddeus B. Clark, New Orleans, La. 


Renominated 
Mrs. Charles A. Hart, Portland, Ore. 
Mrs. Charles H. Moran, St. Louis 
County, Mo. 


Frank S. Symons, Montreal, P. Q. 
(Mr. Symons is completing his third term 
as Regional Vice-President) 


Hamilton M. Warren, Summit, N. J. 


Director To Serve ror One YEAR TO 
~ CoMPLETE UNEXPIRED TERM 


Frank B. Frederick, Milton, Mass. 
Srx Directors to Serve ror OnE YEAR 


New Nomination 


Mitchell Gratwick, Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Renominations 


Sanford Bates, New York, N. Y., to 
represent all societies and agencies of 
primary interest to the Association or 
its constituent members which are dedi- 
cated to the social expression of religion. 

Bradford E. Gale, Salem, Mass., to 
represent the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. ; 

Winslow C. Sisson, Arlington, Mass., 
to represent the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

The Presidents of the General Alliance 
and American Unitarian Youth, repre- 
senting their respective organizations. 

For the Nominating Committee, 

Epwarp F. Rowsg, Chairman 
Besste M. Warernouse, Secretary 


Article X, Section 7, of the bylaws of 
the American Unitarian Association 
reads as follows: 

Nominations for any and all officers, 
directors, and committees shall be published 
at least ninety days prior to the date of 
election. Additional nominations may be 
made through nomination papers signed by 
fifty adult voting members, of whom not 
more than five shall be members of any one 
constituent society, and such nominations 
when reported to the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation not less than sixty days prior to 
the date of the meeting at which they are 
to be voted upon shall be placed upon the 
official ballot for said meeting. 


Resolution 


A RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE SE- 
LECTIVE SERVICE AcT AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
Oxssection to War, adopted by the 
Board of Directors: 


Wuereas: The Congress of the United 
States in the Selective Service Act of 
1940 and amendments thereto, has 
recognized the right of conscientious 
objection to war, and provided for the 
classification of individuals subject to 
selective service as conscientious objec- 
tors; and 

Wuereras: Unitarianism recognizes as a 
fundamental principle the right of 
exercise of conscience by the individual 
members of its denomination; and 
Wuereas: Prior to entry into the pres- 
ent war a registry for Unitarian con- 
scientious objectors was set up by. the 
American Unitarian Association, the 
central body of Unitarian churches for 
the United States and Canada, in which 
registration was purely permissive, and 
which list does not purport to be ex- 
clusive; 

Now Tuererore Be It Resotvep: that 
any Unitarian who has so registered 
with said American Unitarian Associa- 
tion shall be entitled to a certificate to 
that effect in claiming exemption as a 
conscientious objector, and 

Br Iv Furruer Resotvep: that any 
avowed Unitarian claiming to be a con- 
scientious objector is within the purview, 
of Unitarian principles; and 

Be Ir Furruer Resotvep: that any 
avowed Unitarian shall be entitled upon 
request to a copy of this resolution for 
use before any Selective Service Board, 
and any court before which the question 
of his status as a conscientious objector 
is pending. 


Notify THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., of changes in mailing ad- 
dresses, 3 weeks in advance. Sub- 
scribers are requested to make due 
allowance for post office wartime 
delays before writing for “lost” 
copies. 
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THE RELIGION OF STUDENTS 
IN WARTIME ~ . 


By MARTHA H. FLETCHER 


ee a Martha Haven 
Fletcher, Associate 
Director of Amer- 
ican Unitarian 
Youth attended two 
Unitarian student 
seminars in Berke- 
ley and Los An- 

geles, California. 


To attempt to report what any group 
of people is thinking is at best presump- 
tuous and I am well aware of the dan- 
gers inherent in trying to squeeze people 
into convenient molds. What I shall de- 
scribe in this article is simply a few of 
the impressions I received while work- 
ing with our students on the West Coast 
this fall. 

To understand the thinking of stu- 
dents, one must first understand a little 
of their background. These young peo- 
ple belong to the generation following 
World War I. They missed the “easy 
twenties.” The world was one predomi- 
nantly marked by insecurity—insecurity 
in schooling and in jobs; insecurity in 
homes because of evictions and migra- 
tions; insecurity in the world that was 
slowly impinging on the isolated shores 
of America. In high school they heard 
about Spain, the Austrian Anschluss 
and Munich. They went to college while 
Europe was overrun and Britons were 
fighting for their Island. 

Because of this insecurity, they ex- 
pect very little. That is, they expect 
little in phenomenal rises to fame or 
riches and personal or material security. 
What they do want is to train them- 
selves for a socially useful role in mod- 
ern society. Despite this decided em- 
phasis in their thinking on humanitarian 
service, they are afraid of being called 
“idealists.” They are afraid of senti- 
mentality in their thinking. They want 
to be “realists” who derive their phi- 
losophies from what is practicable and 
workable in society as it is, rather than 
from what would be desirable if society 
were shaped in the form of some blue- 
print that they might design. Most of 
them believe pacifism falls into the 
latter category, that pacifism as an idea 
is fine, but that it does not and cannot 
work in a twentieth century society. 

To my mind these students, most of 
whom do not regularly attend church, 
are not irreligious but rather intensely 
religious. Although many of them have 
a “suspended” attitude toward organ- 
ized religion, although many are com- 
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_very outspoken. 


pletely unconcerned with theological 
controversies, they are nonetheless tre- 
mendously concerned about such issues 
as the relationships among men, the 
purpose of social organization and the 
elimination of personal and social evil. 

In both the West Coast Unitarian 
seminars I attended, the students out- 
lined the bases of a faith in which they 
could believe. Essentially the religion 
they wanted included the following: 

1. It must give purpose, dignity and 
orientation to their lives. It must help 
them to relate themselves to the rest 
of humanity and to the universe. It 
must help them to understand for what 
purpose they are being educated. It 
must clarify the relationships between 
science and art, music and _ history, 
mathematics and sociology and must 
telate them all to a purposeful life. 
2. Their religion must grow out of their 
own experiences and be valid in terms 
of those experiences. Too many of them 
feel they had religious concepts drilled 
into them when their inexperience made 
understanding impossible. 3. They want 
a religion that is practicable. Many 
are skeptical of the protestations of 
church-going people who in no way 
live in accordance with the ideas they 
profess to hold. 4. The students want a 
religion that works socially. They want 
it to help them to understand the roots 
and relationships of social problems, to 
inspire them to action that will be both 
constructive and fruitful. They do not 
want to theorize about the horrors of 
war; they want to wade into the battle 
and strike at the causes of war: Fascism, 
prejudice, unemployment, _ illiteracy, 
poverty and inequality. 5. They want 
their religion to be like life itself, con- 
stantly changing and growing, admitting 
new ideas and discarding those which 
are outmoded. They are afraid of dog- 
matism or exclusiveness. They want 
the scientific method applied to their 
attempts to understand life. Like scien- 
tists, they are willing to concede prob- 
ability or possibility, but they are more 
concerned with what has been proved 
than with what may be proved in years 
to come. Hence, on questions such as 
the existence of a personal God or the 
possibility of immortality they are not 
They are more inter- 
ested in debating the function of the 
church in society. Here again, the 
students return to judgments based on 
results rather than on creeds or ser- 
mons. They believe no quantity of 
sermons on brotherhood will compensate 


. the Service Committee, etc. 


for a segregated congregation or for 
anti-Semitism among parishioners. 
Most of the students believe services 
of worship are valuable both for in- 
spiration and guidance. However, almost | 
all of them feel a need for new defini- 
tions of glibly used terms, the introduc- 
tion of new techniques in worship and 


- the wider use of great literature, music 


and art. 

In the area of personal behavior, the 
students think a sound religion should 
teach personal discipline not because 
of inexplicable taboos, but because they 
possess an intelligent recognition of long- 
range results. They believe that free- 
dom in their personal lives is a condition 
of: rational self-discipline, not an. excuse 
for excessive self-indulgence. 

If these are some of the views that 
college students hold, the questions that 
face us are: Can Unitarianism meet the 
requirements of students for a twen- 
tieth-century religion? If Unitarianism 
is the religion for which students are 
searching, how can we more effectively 
bring our religion to them? 

Unquestionably we have the faith 
they seek. The problem is how to let 
students know about it. At our West 
Coast seminars the estimates of the 
number of students who knew nothing 
about Unitarianism ran as high as 98 
per cent. : 

To reach these students, it seems to 
me, we must adopt the following mini- 
mum program for our college work: (1) 
Increase our appropriations to college 
center churches. (2) Extend Unitarian 
lecture tours to reach every major 
campus in the next two years. (3) Em- 
ploy .a full-time college worker on the 
American Unitarian Youth Staff. This 
has already been recommended by the 
college ministers and the National Coun- 
cil of American Unitarian Youth. (4) 
Double our program of student seminars. 
(5) Intensify our publicity not only on 
Unitarianism, but also on ways in which 
students can prepare themselves for 
professional positions in the denomina- 
tion: religious education, the ministry, 
(6) Organ- 
ize at least two college-age workcamp 
programs in industrial centers. Many 
students discover their religious faith 
through experience in community serv- 
ice. (7) Lastly, and to my mind this 
cannot be too greatly stressed, Uni- 
tarians must be living examples of their 
religious beliefs. As I mentioned earlier 
in this article, students will judge our 
faith on the basis of the results it pro- 
duces in our adherents. Every Unitarian 
is a walking advertisement either nega- 
tively or positively. If the adult mem- 
bers of our congregations pocket the 
commitments of their faith after the 
Sunday morning service, students will 
discard Unitarianism as just one more 
Sabbath religion. 


(Continued on page 166) 


Nore: It is imperative that letters be 


brief. Hereafter letters over 200 words 
in length will not be published on this 
page. 

Tue Eprror 


To the Register: 


The provisional statement issued by 
Committee A and published in the 
February Register reflects high credit 
‘upon the members of that committee. 
They have given us a clear, concise 
statement of the things that unite us as 
members of our free fellowship. I was 
‘surprised, however, by the omission of 
any reference to the founder of Chris- 
tianity. Love and service are mentioned 
as elements of the religious life, but no 
mention of the man whose religion was 
synonymous with a life of unselfish 
love and _ self-forgetful service. Why 
contend “for the simple humanity of 
Jesus if then we are to show him the 


door? 


I realize that Unitarianism cannot be 
confined within the Christian tradition, 
but neither can we repudiate that tradi- 
tion unless we are willing to remain 
on one side as a_ perpetual minority 
group while the main current of religious 
progress moves on to its final goal. I 
prefer to think of our mission as that of 
leading that progress and helping to 
determine its direction. The place for 
pioneers is at the front, not on one side. 

Avucustus P. Reccorp 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 

For some years I have been very in- 
terested in the works of Hendrik Willem 
van Loon. I should be most grateful, 
therefore, if I might have a copy of 
the reprint of his “This I Believe” 
which appeared in The Christian Regis- 
ter of April, 1943. 

May I also say how much your paper 
is appreciated by members of our congre- 
gation? 

F. CuapMan 
The Memorial Church (Unitarian) 
Cambridge, England 


To the Register: 


I was very glad to see the article by 
Rev. G. Richard Kuch on “Unitarian 
Anti-Semitism” in the February issue of 
The Christian Register. It confirms a 
feeling that I have had for a long time 
that the basis for anti-Semitism lies 
much more in the field of the culture 
pattern than in the pattern of religious 
dogma. Of course religious dogma is 
largely responsible for the existence of 
the attitudes in the culture patterns but 
correction is a matter not so much of 

changing religious dogma as of affecting 


the entire culture pattern. My feeling 
is confirmed in this respect because of 
the fact that Unitarian churches as a 
rule do not teach the Crucifixion story in 
the orthodox sense. 


WILLARD JOHNSON 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, Inc. 
New York, New York 


To the Register: 

I want to express admiration for the 
splendid February issue of the Register. 
From first to last its articles were clear- 
cut and challenging. 

Especially helpful to me was George 
H. Williams’ discussion of the trends in 
Unitarianism. I wonder if his conclusion, 
however, that we must ether rejoin the 
historic bodies of Christendom or branch 
out as a “new kind of religion’ neces- 
sarily follows upon his illuminating 
analysis of the groups within the asso- 
ciation. 

As one who is on the one hand 
strongly attracted by the penetrating 
insights of Christian orthodoxy, yet on 
the other hand firmly believes that just 
as a man can only step forward from 
where he is, in time and space, so can he 
only worship from where he is, in his 
theology, I should regret the passing or 
splitting in twain of a religious associa- 
tion that may still hope to embrace 
within its ranks orthodox Christians and 
the religious of other cultures, and stages 
of development. 

Wauter R. Jonegs, Jr. 
New York, New York 


Correction: We regret that in the 
list of materials on interracial education 
following the article on “Unitarian Anti- 
Semitism” in the February issue, page 
61, the reference to Unity was incorrect. 
This reference should have read Amer- 
ican Unity, published by the Council 
against Intolerance in America, 17 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


FRANCES MERRY | 
BARNARD HOME 


Incorporated in Massachusetts in 1910 


50 Beacon Street, 
Hyde Park (Boston) Mass. 


Unitarian Home for Aged Women 


For information about admission, 
bequests or gifts write to 
W. Forbes Robertson, Treasurer 


Room 918, 80 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


United 
Unitarian 
Appeal 


A.U.Y. DOES ITS PART 


Youth groups from Winnipeg to St. 
Petersburg are making their contribu- 
tions. The American Unitarian Youth 
of the Third Unitarian Church of Chi- 
cago put on its own worship service on 
the theme “Man’s Struggle through the 
Ages,” and took up an offering for the 
Appeal. The Westborough, Massachu- 
setts, group staged a Military Whist 
Party. Othcr events are in the making. 
Northfield, Massachusetts, and Rock- 
ford, Illinois, although not listed below, 
report A.U.Y. money is on the way. 

Contributions from A.U.Y. groups are 
as follows: 


Bernardston, Mass. ..........-0e00055 $5.00 
Chicago, Third Church............... 33.75 
Framingham, Mass. ..............s008 10.00 
INOKtOn,, NEG ote ys cts ole, ain Bleiseletepielb se 9.077 5.00 
OVA EC RING sl x et eteiraieie: scot jerplaland ss otete 4.65 
St. : Peseraiarg rok tee sag cd oe ASiate cae /o% 3.00 
Somerville, Mase. Massie 68 i SE ois ay 5.00 
RCUERIRE OND ASSN ate cia ore, Ger sel) Simons orate ls 5.00 
Undérwood; Minis Gerd. so cas oss aes a 15.00 
Washington, Dy Oink sciacicce erecta oe 5.00 
Westborough, Mass. .............2205- 15.00 
Winnipeg, Federated ..........0..0005 14.95 


HONOR ROLL GROWS 


As of March 12, 1945, the following 
churches not previously listed on the 


Honor Roll had reached or excecded 
their shares in the United , Unitarian 
Appeal: 

Alten, Hl. Montelair, N. J. 
Arnes, Man. Needham, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. No. Andover, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. Orange, N. J. 
Flint, Mich. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Ithaca, N. Y. Staten Island, N. Y. 
Keokuk, Iowa Tacoma, Wash. 
Lawrence, Mass. Tulsa, Okla, ii 


On March 12 the Southwestern Con- 
ference was leading the other six regions 
in the percentage of its share already 
contributed. Here is the standing as 
of that date: 4 


Recionat AREAS PERCENTAGE 


Southwestern 51 
Meadville 42 
Middle Atlantic 4] H 
Pacific Coast 38 
New England 33 
Western 19 
[eelandic 13 


“The goal may ever shine afar” says 
the hymn—but the United Unitarian 
Appeal goal of $135,000 is one of those 
limited objectives that can and should 
be reached. The total reported up to 
March 12 was $45,774.46. The books 
close on April 30. Even our limited 
objective shines afar. 

Have you brought us nearer to the 
goal? 
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THE RELIGION OF 
STUDENTS IN WARTIME 


(Continued from page 164) 


In regard to their expansion in the 
student field, Unitarians face a crisis. 
The Chinese character for “crisis” is 
composed of two other characters, one 
meaning “opportunity,” the other “dan- 
ger.” The student-age group is_ the 
group from which we get the largest 
number of converts and from which we 
suffer the greatest loss of members. If 
we wish to use the opportunity inherent 
in our “crisis” we must immediately 
triple our college program. If we are 
timid or shortsighted, then we must 
resign ourselves to a future church with 
sparsely filled pews. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


MEET 
AMOS 
AND 
HOSEA 


A “commentary 
in story form” 
for these two 
great prophetic 
books. 


ig ROLLAND 
EMERSON 


MEET AMOS 
AND HOSEA 


By ROLLAND EMERSON WOLFE 


“Dr. Wolfe has eminently suc- 
ceeded in presenting to the 
general reader Amos and 
Hosea as living, dramatic per- 
sonalities. He has recaptured 
vividly the historical back- 
ground, the character and ex- 
periences, the revolutionary 
message of these two men of 
God. The authentic words of 
these ancient prophets should 
help our war-torn world to 
emerge from present darkness 
and chaos to a new realization 
of the eternal spiritual truth.” 
—Robert H. Pfeiffer of Har- 
vard $2.00. 
At Your Bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd Street ° 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Thoughts on Immortality 


By CHARLES F. ROBERTS 


Chaplain, A. U.S. 


In my brochure “What Can We Be- 


lieve about God” I made the statement’ 


that it is difficult to judge the question 
of immortality on an impartial basis, 
especially if we have suffered the loss 
of our dearest. Also, we feel inadequate 
to deal with the subject since we cannot 
solve it. Our problem is to build up our 
faith. 

Scientists tell us that, in spite of 
difficulty, we have a reasonable ground 
of hope for immortality, though we have 
no definite picture like the old-fashioned 
idea of heaven among the stars above 
us. Steinmetz asserts that in every 
chemical action there is some kind of 
energy set free that is not material. He 
calls this energy “X” and claims that 
it could be developed in human beings 
so that it may be immortal. -It-is an 
attempt to prove that the human 
personality may exist in a discarnate 
form. But there is no proof of this. 

We are told in John Fiske’s Through 
Nature to God that we can assume that 
the physical molecular movements of 
the brain depend on thought and feeling 
as easily as we can assume that the 
reverse is true. Of course, in this field, 
we can have only assumptions. In the 
same connection, we could assume the 
immortality of the soul. Fiske claims 
further that at some point the person- 
ality of man in its growth grasped the 
power of enabling itself to live a new life. 
independent of.the physical body. 

The Idea of Immortality by Pringle- 
Pattison tells us that physical death 
means nothing to the life of the spirit. 
And further life would be, spiritually, 
merely a continuation of the old one. 
We should not brood over our personal 
future since our life should be filled with 
objective interests with which we should 
be occupied when death comes. The 
very idea of specific preparation for 
death and a future life thus has no 
meaning for those who have sought and 
found eternal life here in this world. I 
personally agree with these statements 
of Pringle-Pattison. 

Finally, James Eddy in his Thoughts 


on Religion and Mortality writes, “There, 


exists no evidence that a sensible and 
thoughtful mind can accept as proof 
that we shall live after death with our 
present consciousness of existence. Well, 
what if there does not? This affords us 
a fine chance of trusting in God that 
our birth being so great a blessing, our 
death, coming from the same kind of 
Power, cannot be a great misfortune. 
Let us each be cheerful and trustful to 


’ the end, for who knows but our Divine 


Father has arranged an agreeable sur- 
prise for us at the end as at the beginning 


- 


of this earthly life? He who gave us 
life gave us death. Coming from the 
same beneficient source why, if we 
realize that life is good, should we 
imagine that death is bad? ‘Trust that 
Power whom we designate as God! Fear 
no event that God ordains must happen. 
Fear not death. The same wise and 
beneficient Power that gave you birth 
presides equally at your death. Trust 
in God!” 

I agree with Eddy since he has faith 
but does not use unwarranted assump- 
tions. 


ROBERT B. STONE 


Robert B. Stone, of Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts, for six years a director of 
the American Unitarian Association, died 
March 10. Long active in Unitarian 
circles, he was, at the time of his death, 
clerk of the First Congregational Society 
of Jamaica Plain. Funeral services were 
held March 13 and were conducted by 
Rev. Alexander P. Winston. 

A tribute to Mr. Stone will appear in 
the May issue. 


AT SAN FRANCISCO 
Dr. Philip C. Nash, former Moderator 


of the American Unitarian Association 
and a frequent contributor to the Regis- 
ter, will attend sessions of the United 
Nations conference in San _ Francisco, 
California, as official representative of 
this magazine. An article by Dr. Nash 
will appear in a later issue. 


Next Month in 


the Anniversary Issue of 
THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Report to the Churches 
By Frepertck May Exior 


Articles and Reviews by 


Artuur E. Morcan 
Kart CHworowsky 
Cart BIHLDORFF 
Sopu1a Lyon Fans 
Nym WALES 
ELita WINTER 


Order Extra Copies Today 


15c—Over 50 copies, 10c each 


Lo 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 
trains leaders for the liberal minis- 
try. The core curriculum is of the 
new Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago to 
which the School adds its own 
specialization. 


President Wallace W. Robbins, 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 37 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
Founded 1853 
With Horace Mann as President 


For church or group program, 
write for “Campus Frontiers.” 
prize-winning motion picture of 
the Antioch plan (16-mm.. 
sound, color, 28 minutes) . 


For information about Antioch, write 
for catalogue to 


Assistant to the President 
AnTIocH COLLEGE. 
YELLOW Sprincs, O. 


Education for Individuals 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 


A LiperaLt Boarpinc ScHOooL 
For Boys 10 To 18 


For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HeapmaAstER 
Hacxiey Scuoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 194] by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
has Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
vloths. 


An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. WAR 
BONDS 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


Se eee: 


i 


-Pleasantries | 


ad NE, 


Waverly Root was recently being 
congratulated by three Rockport artist 
friends on the many favorable reviews 
of his new book, Secret History of World 
War II. At their request, Root promised 
to autograph three copies of the book. 
The three headed for the nearest book- 
shop. 

The author waited for some time for 
them to return; none of them did. That 
evening one of the artists phoned him. 

“Sorry, Waverly,” he said, “but when 
we found your masterpiece priced at $10 
we were forced to regroup our resources. 
We're forming a syndicate—to buy one 
book for the three of us.” 

—Boston Globe 


The Classified Advertiser Writes to 
His Sweetheart 


Drst. Mregt: 

It sms. yrs. since I gzd. upn. yr. btfl. 
face. Evry mnt. of the 4 wks. you hv. 
bn. awy. has smd. an etrnty. I thnk 
abt. you frm the mnt. I wk. up untl. 
the mnt. I to slp., & evn. thn I drm abt. 
you. Lf. without you is mninglss. I hv 
bn. almst dead wth. dspr. & unhappnss, 
& fear tht. you mght. hv. fnd. anthr. 
swthrt. Wrt. & tll. me tht you are stll 
mine & no othr’s. I am wtng. for yr. Ittr. 
on pns. & ndls. Lv. & ksss. 

—Yr. lvng. Hrbt. 
—The Woman 


A Belmont youngster brought home a 
report from his school and announced 
that he stood second in the class. 

“Who was first?” asked his father. 

“Oh, one of the girls,” said the boy. 

“T am astonished,” said the father, 
“that you would let a mere girl beat 
you.” 

“Don’t forget, Dad,” said the boy, 
“that things are different from when you 
were a kid. Girls aren’t so mere now as 
they were then.” 


—Boston Globe 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central oryanization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 


Supported by contributions 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


REV. CHRISTOPHER R. EI.IOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
SENNARD WOODWORTH. Treasure 

MRS. MARY C. HAZARD. ©xecutive Secretary 


und income 


LAYMEN 
IN PULPITS 


will do the preaching on 


May 13 in many of our 
The 


observance of Laymen’s 


churches. annual 


Sunday was inaugurated 
in 1922 by the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


PULPIT AND 


. : SY Bo} 
McCARTHY & SIMON: 
ESTABLISHED) 1912 ~* 
7W. 36th ST, NEW YORK 18 WY. 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


1! Bromfield St., Boston 
Oa TY 


ute l Belleuue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 


Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Pawell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston sts. Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. Sunday Service, 
Uf ax, am: Church School, 9:30 a. m, Gannett 
Club (Young People’s Group) 5:45 p. m. Rev. 
Laurance I. Neale, All Souls’ Church, New York 
City, will ‘preach in exchange with Mr, Greeley, 
March 11. Adult. Education Classes, Tuesday 
evenings at 7:30 p. m. Open to the public. 


KING’S CHAPEL. (Founded 1686). Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Sunday Service, 
11 a. m. Week Days, 12 m.: Monday, Service 
of Organ Music played by Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. D. Tues. through Fri. guest preachers. 
Holy week: Dr. Perkins will preach each noon- 
time Monday through Friday. Vesper Service 
every day at 5 p. n All are welcome, 
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“[’ve never before seen a story 
of the life of Jesus which 
I'd want to give to intelligent 
children!” 


—MARGUERITTE HARMON BRO, 
Frances Shimer College, Illinois. 


JESUS 


the Carpenter's Son 
By SOPHIA LYON FAHS 


Mrs. Bro goes on to say of it: 


“Mrs. Fahs has certainly stripped the 
familiarity from the old words and let the 
story itself step forth. . . The story is true 
and convincing for the reader whether his 
personal convictions make him a human- 
ist or a transcendentalist. There’s noth- 
ing here which a child might later have to 
unlearn and at the same time the door is 
not closed to further interpretation.” 


Further comments: 


RABBI ABBA HILLEL SILVER, 
Cleveland, Ohio: 


“Scholars and theologians may not all sub- 
scribe to the author’s interpretation—on 
which interpretation can all men ever 
agree?—but no one can miss the radiant 
grace and kindliness of the personality of 
Jesus portrayed by the author, and the 
appeal of its exalted humanity.” 


ERNEST J. CHAVE, 
University of Chicago: 


“It enables one to relive the strenuous 
days of that period of Jewish history in 
which Jesus grew up and had his min- 
istry. One can feel the forces playing 
on and through his vigorous personality.” 


25 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Te the 


Unitarian men and women 
in our Armed Gorces: 


We welcome the opportunity this Service Issue of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER gives us to bring to you our greetings, with our sincere 
regrets that they cannot be delivered -to you in person, and to tell you 
about some of our publications, in particular these collections of ser- 
mons by your ministers: 


ARTHUR W. OLSEN, minister of The First Unitarian Church of Toledo, 
Ohio, is just bringing out what he calls “‘an invitation to think—not 
alike—but together.” This book, What Can One Believe, gives one 
man’s answer to six religious questions: Jesus, God, Prayer, the Bible, 
Fate, Immortality. ($1.00 a copy.) 


The Living Faith of a Unitarian by JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP, min- 
ister of The Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, New York, has received 
many enthusiastic comments, such as that from Horace J. Bridges, The 
Ethical Culture Society, Chicago: “A fine, searching, inspiring pro- 
nouncement.” (25c a copy.) 


DANA McLEAN GREELEY, minister of the Arlington Street Church in 
Boston, Massachusetts, presents Toward Larger Living: Sermons on 
Personal Religion. Phillips Endecott Osgood says of it: ‘This volume 
is the clear utterance of a modern-minded, wholesome-hearted, 
sincerely spiritual friend, who knows and believes in our struggling 
human nature and its possibilities of greatness.” ($1.00 a copy.) 


We’re glad to make available to you ($1.00 a copy) a little book, The 
Unitarian Way of Life, by R. LESTER MONDALE, minister of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church of Kansas City, Missouri. Here is the expressive 
table of contents of its eight chapters: The Greek Way of Life; The 
Orthodox Christian Way of Life; What Is Unitarian Christianity; 
Unitarianism: as a Way of Life; Salvation by Social Service; Salvation 
by Finding the Self. You'll find it a refreshing and absorbing presenta- 
tion of the Unitarian way of life. 


You will be glad to know that the paper-covered revised ($1.00 a copy) 
edition of The Origin and Character of the Bible, by J. T. SUNDER- 
LAND, has been received with enthusiasm. Robert F. Leavens, who 
has reordered twice says: “It is the best book that | know of in its 
class.” 


We are nearly ready to go into another printing of STEPHEN H. 
FRITCHMAN’S popular history of Unitarians for modern readers, Men 
of Liberty. These ten brief biographies, illustrated by Hendrik Willem 
van Loon, have sold equally well in the cloth edition ($1.75) and in the 
paper-covered copies ($1.00). 


PHILIP C. NASH'S proposals for a covenant for the United Nations, 
An Adventure in World Order, is now available for 50c a copy (formerly 
$1.50). The paper-covered copies, distributed by the War Service 
Council at 20c each, are being used by many discussion and study 
groups. 

You have undoubtedly received a copy of the Lenten Manual, The 
Expendable Life, by CHARLES G. GIRELIUS, and will be interested to 
know that a total of 50,000 copies was distributed; 30,000 of these 
went to servicemen and women. 


All of which goes to bear out the words of your Commander in Chief: 
“Words are weapons!’ They are chosen with care and we are bending 
every effort to use them wisely and effectively. 


THE BEACON PRESS 
April, 1945 > ; 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


